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THE UNION ALLIANCE. 


O*% Tuesday last, what it is hardly an exaggeration to 
describe as the entire brains of the Liberal party met in 
Willis’s Rooms to re-atlirm allegiance to the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, to renounce Mr. GLapsTovE and 
all his works, and to protest in the most unqualified manner 
against the new development of Nationalist agitation in 
Ireland. On Wednesday Lord Sa.issury, speaking to a 
Conservative audience, responded to and endorsed what 
the Liberals bad said. It would probably be impossible to 
find at any other period of history an occasion either when 
such a correspondence took place or when a party was divided 
in so strange a manner as is the case now with the English 
Liberals. We have said that the meeting or meetings 
on Tuesday included almost the entire brains of English 
Liberalism ; and this is no rhetorical hyperbole. Putting out 
of the question Mr. GLapstoxe himself, Mr. Joun Mortey, 
and Sir Witt1am Harcourt in the first class, Sir CHar.es 
Russeit, Lord Herscue.t, and one or two more in the 
second, every man of the greatest as of the slightest eminence 
in debate, in literature, in law, in business, in social and 
political influence and position whom the party counts was 
present on Tuesday, or sent expressions of agreement 
with the objects of the meeting. It is by no means a cer- 
tainty that even a great majority of the rank and file of 
Liberalism, despite the personal influence of Mr. GLapstoye, 
despite the results of long mechanical drilling, and despite 
the natural, unavoidable, and not wholly illaudable re- 
luctance to take sides with what has usually been con- 
sidered the purty enemy, is on the Separatist side. But of 
the officers, of the crack regiments, of the intellectual pith 
and muscle of the party, there is no doubt whatever. To 
run down the names of the speakers and the assistants at 
this gathering, and then to remember the melancholy tale of 
Krtsons and Fosters, of Lasoucneres and Lawsons, of 
SraNsFELDs and Rocersrs and Stuarts, which is almost all 
that the most imposing Separatist meeting can muster, is 
ne of the most curious effects of contrast ever likely to be 
obtainable in such matter. In the great intellectual and 
political revolutions of the world it has usually been 
maintained to be a case of the few wise against the many 
foolish, and of the gradual] conversion of the foolish by the 
wise. If the movement for Home Rule is to be taken as 
the beginning of such a revolution, it seems not unreason- 
able to ask its partisans how this curious difference comes 
about. 

But, besides the constitution and intellectual weight of 


| the meeting, its temper and spirit were in the highest de- 


gree noteworthy. For months past Gladstonians have been 
«omforting themselves, the more hypocritical or innocent 
with the hope that the light of truth must be gradually 
penetrating the Unionist darkness ; the more worldly with 
the reasoning that the loss of seats, the prospect of exclusion 
from power, the character of the Conservative policy, and 
the very determination of the Separatists to listen to no 
<ompromise might drive Lord Hartincton and his followers 
to make terms. Never were expectations so signally dis- 
appointed. Neither from the Whig nor from the Radical 
aldo, neither in speech nor letter, was there one hint 
of surrender. The studied moderation of Mr. Bricut’s 
¢ondemnation of Mr. GLapsTone, coming as it does from a 
sige so fervid and a speaker so little apt to measure 

is words, was more effective than the most “ Saxon” 
denunciation of Tories and landlords, bishops and generals, 
that Mr. Bricnt has ever made. Mr. Cuampervain’s 


pithy retort of controlment for controlment to those who 
say that the Liberal Unionists will have to come over 
completed as happily as if the two had been written in 
concert Mr. Bricut’s more personal expostulation, As for 
those who were present, the same unanimity prevailed. 
There was not the slightest hint of compromise, not the 
slightest hanging back in the renewal of the engagement to 
do nothing that may oust the present Government in order 
to put Mr. Grapstove in power till Mr. Guapstong has 
given up the policy of Separation and surrender. It is no 
Whig or Moderate, but Sir Grornce Trevetyan, who 
describes Mr. GLapstone’s present allies as “ these enemies 
“ of the public welfare who for the last six years have been 
“ disturbing, and still are endeavouring to disturb, social 
“ order in Ireland.” Whether Sir Gronce is or is not too 
amiably sanguine in thinking that those who have not been 
converted by six years’ lessons, or rather who allowed them- 
selves to be converted in the teeth of those lessons, will be 
re-converted by the events of the seventh, we need not stop 
to inquire. But we can adopt merely, purely, and simply 
his assertion that what Unionists oppose is concession to 
“ lawlessness mere pure and simple.” The Unionist party, 
Liberal as well as Conservative, is the party of law; the 
Gladstonian and Separatist party is the party of lawlessness. 

And it has yet further to be noticed that the meeting was 
quite as outspoken as to the new Nationalist “plan of 
“ campaign,” more correctly to be described as a programme 
in which the first part is openly announced as a scheme of 
robbery and the second part as a reign of terror. Here, 
again, there was no difference of opinion. Mr. Bricut and 
Sir Georce Trevetyan no more blink the doings of th» 
Ditton and O’Brien party than Lord Harrineron and Mr. 
Goscuen. The Liberal Unionists are not,as is sometimes 
rather too much the case with persons in their condition, 
content to look back on the past, and busy themselves with 
old quarrels and causes of quarrel. They fearlessly 
state that their objections to Mr. Giapstone’s return to 
power lie as much in the present conduct of his allies, and 
the absence of any valid repudiation of that conduct by 
English Home Rulers, as in the details of the defunct Bills. 
If this does not strengthen the hand of the Government in 
the work it has taken up, nothing will, and there seems 
from Lord SauisBury’s speech on Wednesday to be little 
fear of the hand trembling. The battle-ground is now 
sharply defined by recent speeches and by the Nationalist 
collection of rents. The movement of which these things 
are the signs has indeed received the foregone conclusion 
of Archbishop Watsn’s approval (it is not clear whether 
it is ignorance or impudence which speaks of Dr. Watsn 
as “the Archbishop of Dublin”), and it has secured in 
England the advocacy of some persons whose approval is 
a sufficient condemnation in the eyes of most men of honour 
and judgment. But it is troubling the consciences of the 
more squeamish Gladstonians not a little, and, if it has never 
been condemned, it has not yet received any direct approval 
at the mouths of their acknowledged leaders. All these 
things show, ina manner which, it may be hoped, is un- 
mistakable, that prudence no less than honour make it ab- 
solutely for the Government to persevere and to 
hold by the tenor of Lord Saispury’s and Mr. Goscnen’s 
words. Both speakers in their remarkable speeches made 
the absolute injustice, the flagrant dishonesty, of the 
present Nationalist programme clear, though neither ex- 
posed as clearly as might have been done the dishonest 
fallacy of the “ joint-property ” ment. Lord Satissury’s 
words on Wednesday have the Government from all 
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insinuation of dishonourable “transaction ” or sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, and it only remains for Ministers to act as soon and as 
strongly as possible. The meeting of Tuesday shows that, 
unless they commit some singular error of tactics, they may 
count not merely on the benevolent neutrality, but also on 
the positive support, of the Liberal Unionists, not merely in 
applying the provisions of the existing law to this campaign, 

_ but also in obtaining whatever fresh powers they need. And 
with the Liberal Unionists even benevolently neutral, much 
more with them in active alliance, the Conservatives have 
nothing to fear from either English or Irish Home Rulers, 
from those who attach a high value to the Eighth Com- 
mandment, or from those who attach no value at all to it. 
The measures which are to be taken are no doubt under 
serious consideration already, both in regard to the agita- 
tors and to the methods of agitation. But it may be pointed 
out that the “ Plan of Campaign” makes a vigorous policy 
rather easier than more diflicult, if only Ministers have 
the pluck to begin and the steadiness to pursue it. It 
is clear from accounts rather friendly than otherwise 
to the robbers that the peasantry are giving in to 
the new confidence-trick with something like the reverse 
of confidence, and with po small fears of the result. Let 
those fears be at once verified; let it be shown that 
wholesale action simplifies the reply as well as the 
attack; and let the utmost vigour of the law be put 
in force against large batches of the defaulting tenants, 
Let them see, not in isolated instances, but by parishes 
and baronies, if necessary, that their new and treacherous 
advisers, instead of securing plunder for them, have de- 
prived them of the advantages which they have already 
obtained, and put them simply—as lying representations 
have asserted that they are now—at the mercy of the land- 
lord. Let them learn by the clearest proof that, instead of 
gaining something more than the Land Act gave them, they 
will lose what they have ; that it is a case, not of sitting at 
an easier rent, but of being turned out neck and crop. This 
is the policy, not only of wisdom, courage, and justice, but 
of true mercy ; and by it only can the plague be stayed. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


= eo American Presipent’s annual Message to Congress 
was in former times awaited with anxious curiosity. 
The document almost always contained some new claim of 
the Southern States for protection of their peculiar institu- 
tion, and it was also customary to address defiant phrases to 
the English Government. One of these customs has become 
impossible, and wanton affronts to a friendly nation are 
almost equally obsolete. President CLEVELAND’s recent 
Message deals, like an English Speech from the Throne, 
with matters of business, and it has the merit of raising no 
irritating questions. It is understood that even in matters 
relating to currency and the tariff the Presrpent and his 
Ministers discourage immediate legislation. Congress will 
probably, in accordance with their wish, remit serious dis- 
cussions to the meeting of the new Congress in the spring. 
Mr. Morrison’s Bill for the reduction of the tariff is to be 
introduced in the present Session, but with little prospect 
of a practical result. The Report of Mr. Mannine, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, recommends a large reduction of some 
of the Customs dues, both on ordinary grounds of economic 
expediency and for special reasons derived from present cir- 
cumstances. He perhaps thinks that the arguments in 
favour of a more liberal fiscal policy will derive additional 
force from a year’s further experience. The passages which 
represent the opinion of the Treasury department are per- 
haps the most important parts of the Message ; but some of 
the Presipent’s other recommendations deserve a passing 
notice. 

The interminable dispute between Canada and the United 
States on the fisheries is unfortunately not yet settled. The 
Senate rejected the Presment’s proposal of a Joint Com- 
mission ; but he states that negotiations have been instituted 
which may, as he hopes, lead to a satisfactory conclusion. 
He naturally makes no direct reference to the prosecutions 
of American fishermen before Canadian courts for violation 
of the existing law; but he complains of the conduct of 
unnamed Canadian officials as tending to disturb friendly 
relations. The rights of the respective ies are defined 
by the first article of the treaty of 1818, though it has been 
sometimes interpreted and temporarily superseded by later 
agreements which have come toanend. The safe generality 


of the Presipent’s language as to the relations of neighbour- 
ing arid friendly communities apparently indicates a desire 
for an amicable settlement. There is plausibility in the 
contention that after seventy years the condition of the dis- 
putants must have been so considerably altered as to justify 
a demand for new terms of agreement. It would seem that 
the only remaining question between England and the 
United States relates to an undetermined boun between 
British Columbia and Alaska. It may be hoped that no 
serious controversy will arise from rival claims to a larger 
or smaller share of an uninhabitable wilderness. The 
American Government is equally free from complications 
with other foreign Governments. A paragraph of the 
Message is allotted to the trivial dispute with Mexico about 
the arrest and trial of one Currine. 

No American President could have a better right than 
Mr. CLEVELAND to impress on Congress the duty of promoting 
Civil Service reform. He was elected in recognition of his 
services to the cause; and he has during his term of office 
steadily supported the modern departure from the rule of 
assigning the spoils to the victors in political contests. 
There is now little difference of opinion as to the advantages 
of a permanent tenure of subordinate offices; and President. 
CLEVELAND has not provoked opposition by a pedantic 
adherence to the general doctrine. The commonplaces in 
the Message which are allotted to Trades-Union disputes 
imply the inability of Presidents and of Legislatures to 
determine the remuneration of labour. The old rule of 
the market is likely to prevail over artificial arrangements, 
and it has little connexion with “the true American senti- 
“ ment which recognizes the equality of American citizen- 
“ship.” The Presipent adds the sentimental remark that 
“ capital should generously accord labour just compensation, 
“ and that contented labour is capital’s best protection and 
“ faithful ally.” The Knights of Labour, who have been 
recently defeated in several struggles with employers, will 
scarcely be satisfied with the sympathy which the PresipenT 
accords to both the contending parties. Capital is not 
likely to deal generously with labour if the term means that 
wages should not be regulated by supply and demand. That 
contented labour is capital’s best protection and faithful ally 
is but a barren proposition; but America is not the only 
country in which plausible phrases represent incapacity to 
control economical difficulties. 

The Presipent deals more seriously with the urgent 
need of altering the laws ae the currency and the 
revenue. The accumulation of silver resulting from the 
Act for compulsory coinage causes great and increasing 
embarrassment. The owners of silver mines have had 
influence enough to maintain the artificial provisions of the 
Bianp Law now for several years. The pretext for the Act. 
was that silver coin was urgently required for current use ; 
and now it appears that the Treasury unwillingly hoards 
16,000,000/, in silver which cannot be forced into circula- 
tion. There is an unwonted touch of humour in the 
PRESIDENT’s remark that “there seems little propriety in 
“ building vaults to stow silver when the only pretence for 
“its coi is that it is n as a circulating 
“ medium.” The Secretary of the Treasury hopes for 
important results from the recent appointment of an 
English Commission to inquire into the practicability of 
international bimetallism. In the improbable contingency 
of an abandonment by England of an exclusive gold 
currency, there is no doubt that the American Treasury 
would be at once relieved of its surplus accumulation of 
silver. In the meantime Mr. Mannine would wish to 
abandon the coinage of silver; and he thinks it advisable to 
wait for the decisions of the different European States. 
Whatever may be the policy of France, it is highly im- 
probable that the German Government and Legislature will 
reverse their deliberate policy. Until lately the question 
hardly came within the sphere of practical English polities. 

The possession of a superfluous revenue is analogous to 
the troubles arising from the Buanp Act. Alone among 
existing or former Exchequers, the American Treasury is 
over full. The duties on imports have now for many years 
been im primarily for purposes of protection, and only 
incidentally for the public service. The excess of income 
over expenditure has thus far been applied to the discharge 
of the national debt, but by the end of the present year all 
the debt will have been paid off, except amounts of which 
no part will be due or payable for an interval of five years. 
There will thus be a surplus revenue of about twenty 
millions sterling, which must either be idly hoarded or ex- 


travagantly or uselessly expended. Among the many bad 
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consequences of protective legislation economists had scarcely 
foreseen the embarrassment which affects the United States. 
The PresipENt proposes to relieve the difficulty, in whole or 
in part, by reducing or remitting duties on raw materials ; 
but the operation could not be effectual without a collision 
with all protected interests. Raw materials, like other 
commodities, are at present taxed for the benefit of native 
monopolists, who will not abandon their privileges without 
a struggle. The Secrerary of the Treasury, entering more 


.in detail inte the matter, proposes to admit, free of duty, 


several hundred articles, including wool, and he would at 
the same time make a reduction in the duties on woollen 
goods. Itis evident that such a measure would be resisted 
by all the producers who at present enjoy protection. 

Mr. Srerng, in his useful Constitutional History of the 
United States, refers to the constitutional character of taxes 
levied, not for the national use, but for the protection of 
private interests. The question has been frequently before 
the Supreme Court, which has held that, if any revenue 
was raised by means of Customs duties, the motive for 
imposing them could not be inquired into. On the other 
hand, it was held that, when the tax was avowedly levied 
for a private purpose, it was illegal and void. The writer 
infers from a comparison of cases that the judgment of the 
Court may perhaps be hereafter reversed. “There may 
“ possibly be given to the United States the full benefit 
“of Free-trade doctrines through an interpretation by 
“the Supreme Court.” In that contingency “ burdens 
“ levied, not for purposes of government, but for private 
“ purposes, would be unconstitutional and void.” The 
expectation is extremely sanguine; but it is not a little 
curious that the establishment of an economical doctrine 
should possibly depend on a judicial construction of a docu- 
ment drawn up for entirely different purposes. With legal 
speculations of the kind the Presment in his Message to 
Congress has of course nothing todo. Many of his critics 
will judge of the Message neither by its legal nor economical 
merits but with reference to the next Presidential election. 
The Protectionists belonging to both parties probably still 
form a majority in Con The Democrats slightly 
outnumber the Republicans in the House, but the Pro- 
tectionist Democrats are more numerous than the Free- 
trade Republicans. The Message raises the issue between 


the two parties. 


THE EASTERN DIFFICULTY, 


ae has been a natural, but perhaps not very wise, 
tendency to exaggerate the importance of the support 
given by Turkey to the Prince of Mincretia’s Bulgarian 
candidature. In the first place, no intelligent person can 
have supposed that the Porte, whether it may or may not 
have waked up to the inevitable dangers of a Russian alli- 
ance, would care to break violently with Russia at the present 
moment. To do so would be hardly less undesirable than to 
go remis atque velis into Russianarms. For Russia, a Turk 
might justly argue, is very strong, very near, and very un- 
scrupulous ; she has already a powerful hold over Turkey 
by means of the indemnity ; it is quite uncertain what her 
resent ruler may do. On the other hand, the remaining 
uropean Powers, whether they are strong or not, are further 
off, and, if not very scrupulous in other ways, appear to have 
singular scruples in giving Turkey any valid assistance. 
Therefore, for the present at any rate (the argument would 
run), let Turkey humour Russia in all things that are not 
of vital importance. And there might be some colour 
for the contention that the candidature of the Prince of 
Mineretia is not of vital importance. If it is admitted 
by the Powers, Turkey’s opposition would not count for 
much ; if it is rejected by the Powers, Turkish support 
would be quite as unavailing. It may even enter to some 
extent into the Turkish reasoning that the Prince (since he 
has that title), though not a Moslem, and descended from 
a race which long struggled against Islam, comes from a 
of the world which was long much more a part of 

m than of Christendom. The Suuran might regard him 

as his subject with a good deal more reason than that with 
which, according to a pleasant if a hal joke attri. 
buted to Pius [X., a certain Anglican Bishop of Gibraltar 
ed His Holiness as in his (the Bishop's) diocese. 

That some of the very unwise spirit of spoiling sport which 
the Porte has constantly shown towards its revolted sub- 
ts may not enter into the matter will hardly be asserted 
any judicious person. We merely repeat that Turkey 


might conceivably, and not altogether unreasonably, regard 
support of the Caucasian person’s demand to be put on 
the Bulgarian establishment as a concession to Russia which 
can do little harm, and may even do some good, as a hint to 
Governments and statesmen further West that, if they wish 
to detach the Suuran from Russia, they must be prepared 
with something more solid than fair words. 


The Mingrelian candidature is, however, difficult to dis- 
cuss seriously, because it might have a good many different 
meanings, and there is at present no solid evidence on which 
to prefer one rather than another. There is a certain spice 
of plausibility in the argument of those who contend that it 
is merely the golden bridge for the flying enemy—that Russia 
only requires a salve for her wounded self-love after the ter- 
rible wounds inflicted on it by the indignant rejection of her 
interference, and the lamentable collapse of the Kautpars 
mission, and that she would be only too happy to avail herself 
of the acceptance of the Prince's candidature as a pretext for, 
at any rate, temporarily closing the incident and putting her 
humiliations in her pocket. ‘There is, we say, some plausi- 
bility in this. Unfortunately a very similar argument on 
the other side reminds us that the election of the Prince 
might be taken as admitting the right of interference in 
Bulgaria, which is exactly what Europe has to resist. 
Moreover, this latter argument, unlike the former, is backed 
up by other and solid arguments of a different kind. What 
right, it may be asked, has Europe to expose Bulgaria, not 
only to the indignity of having a semi-barbarous, though 
long descended, nobody from the regions of Goc and Macoa 
set over her, not only to the costly operation of pensioning 
and establishing the said nobody and those about him at her 
expense, but to a repetition of all the trouble which she has 
had for years past in getting rid of Russian leading-strings 
and Russian wire-pullers? For no reasonable person can 
doubt that, unless the Prince is prepared to quarrel with 
the Czar, he would have once more to Russianize the civil 
and military administration of Bulgaria. 

Meanwhile, the most amusing, if not the most important, 
feature of the situation is the progress of the flirtation 
between France and Russia. It is being conducted on rather 
peculiar principles ; generals here and professors there may 
carry toasts in French and express gratitude in Russian, 
but official utterances are considerably less ardent. It is 
indeed admitted that French conduct in the late trying cir- 
cumstances has been perfectly “correct” at a time when 
the conduct of the rest of Europe has been, as Mr. CarLyLe 
would have said, quite lamentably otier than correct. This 
correctness entitles France, of course, to the respect and 
confidence of Russia; but there seems to be a very strong 
desire to hint that it does not do anything more. No doubt 
this curious protest of “ No Intentions” is meant chiefly, if 
not wholly, for German consumption. Indeed, unless the 
Czar has made up his mind to throw away the scabbard, 
it would be sheer madness to show any official desire for an 
offensive and defensive alliance with France. There is but 
one Power in Europe at whose expense that alliance must be 
made, The French would hardly thank Russia for dragging 
them into a war with England in any case ; but least of all 
would they thank her for permission to try chiefly with their 
own strength, and almost entirely at their own risk, the old 
game of French and English in the East Indies and the 
Pacific. What they want is Alsace-Lorraine and Ja revanche ; 
and these are not to be had at England’s expense or at the 
expense of anybody but Germany. It is, therefore, quite 
explicable that, at least until Russia has made up her mind 
to meet all the world except France in arms, she is almost 
compelled to confine herself to this rather Platonic appre- 
ciation of the extreme “correctness” of France’s attitude. 
Nor is France, on the other hand, called upon to make an 
great sacrifices for this lukewarm admirer. The Fren 
Consuls are no doubt quite ready to protect Russian sub- 

in Bulgaria or in Eastern Roumelia against the tyranny 


jects 
of a brutal Bulgarian ae But unluckily since General 


Kavtsars’s departure there appear to have been no tyranny 
to protest against and no Russian subjects to protect. Few 
things are more remarkable than this exemplification of the 
doctrine Cessante causa, &c. While General Kav.ears was 
there to protest and protect in om we know (for he him- 
self has said it, though, as M. Nacevics found, with a lofty 
indifference to detail) that the most horrid acts were com- 
mitted. Why, if these acts were authentic, and due to 
Bulgarian action, they should cease when the General 
went to his own place is a question very difficult to answer. 
Yet there appears to have come over > he a t calm 
the very moment that this voluntary Jonan general 
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‘cast himself overboard. No more do Russian subjects by 


dozens perform in the most painfully-punning sense an obbli- 
gato accompaniment to the strains of Bulgarian bands. No 
voice or hideous hum of victims of the sandbag comes from 
cart-sheds. The cats have sheathed their claws, and sought 


some refuge more congenial to feline nature than a bag in 


company with a Russian subject ; and the great heart of 
Captain THroporE NicovatevitcH SiLversvaN is no more 
wounded by the sneers of Bulgarian passers-by or fluttered by 
the nightly expectation of Bulgarian attacks, All which isan 
exact confirmation of what was modestly urged Jong ago— 
that, if His Majesty the Czar was so anxious for the wel- 
fare of Bulgaria, nothing could be more interesting or more 
likely to succeed than the experiment of leaving Bulgaria 
alone. The experiment has been tried, and has apparently 
succeeded even beyond expectation. The Bulgarians are 
quite happy, even though the success of their peripatetic 
deputation is problematical; the Czar no doubt thinks 
with satisfaction of the sad plight in which they are while 
deprived of the light of the Czarish countenance ; the backs 
and the ribs of the famous Russian subjects are relieved of 
the sandbags and the cats; and the marines of Captain 
Tueopore Sitversvan can sleep off their 
vodki comfortably without having to watch and ward 
against horrid Bulgarian assailants. It would be very well 
for all concerned if the Powers generally would mark, 
learn, imitate, and stoutly maintain the policy of leaving 
Bulgaria to herself which is thus so happily begun. 


SOME NAVAL SCARES. 


T is recorded by Mr. Carty.z that when Freperick the 
Great’s aide-de-camp rushed into the room in the 
Mansion House at Rossbach with the news that the French 
were marching round the flank of the Prussian army, the 
Kine was moved by the flurry of his officer’s manner 
to address him in words not fit for quotation. If one 
had the license of Freprrick the Great one would some- 
times like to at least paraphrase his inquiry when gentlemen 
come and report the abject weakness of this country in 
fighting-tackle. Be it observed, no sensible man wishes the 
aide-de-camp not to report the movements of the enemy, 
and point out in what way they are dangerous. Only he 
should not burst into the dining-room in a wild state of 
excitement. This is not the condition becoming an officer 
and a gentleman at a moment of danger, still less at a 
moment of no danger. These observations are particu- 
larly directed to the address of all authors of Battles of 
Dorking in general, including the last—to wit— The Great 
Naval War of 1887—which first appeared in the columns of 
the St. James's Gazette, and now as a pamphlet (Hatchards) 
price sixpence. It is by no means certain that all imitators 
of the Battle of Dorking ought not to be punished with 
fine and imprisonment. That was an excellent battle to 
fight once, when it suggested itself spontaneously to a very 
competent writer who wrote for his own joy and gratification. 
It was a very brilliant piece of work, and no one will be 
likely to forget the effect it produced, especially if he 
was young enough in those days to enjoy it properly. But, 
then, how well it was done, and how ingeniously the author 
entangled us in war with the United States, and burdened 
us with a rebellion in India! The parody of the Times’ 
leaders alone deserved to be immortal. That author pre- 
pared the way for the invasion before he handed us over to 
the destroyer. His imitators—and their name is legion— 
have done according to their lights. They have taken the 
mould and filled it with quite another kind of metal. 
For one thing, they one and all throw away every chance of 
giving the necessary air of probability to the improbable. 
They credit their countrymen with a degree of imbecility 
which would make them incapable of defending the island of 
Laputa itself. Now that isa mistake, because no reader 
likes to be informed by implication that he who has just 
paid his sixpence for the encouragement of the ingenious 
author is one of a large herd of donkeys. 

The worst of it is that wild prophecy of evil is more likely 
to do harm than good in this matter. Englishmen are always 
more easily frightened by danger at a distance than by danger 
at hand. ‘They rather like to be told that they are going to 
the dogs, but they can have too much even of that pleasure. 
When they are told for the hundredth time that they have 
no navy to speak of, although they know perfectly well that 


they voted four millions extra to get ships three years ago, 
they become disgusted; and then when some people come 
and say that, though the navy is better than it was and 
fairly strong, it ought to be better still, no hearing is given 
them. Thereisa phrase much in use among writers on the state 
of the navy, and repeated by the author of Zhe Great Naval 
War—it is the apathy of the country about the navy. The 
country is not apathetic about the navy, and never was. 
Within the last ten years there have been two big scares on 
the subject. First came the Peter the Great scare, and a 
very respectable thing of the kind too. Sir E. Reep 
denounced woe to a country which did not employ some 
one to build a dozen Peter the Greats for her. Naval 
officers wrote melancholy letters to the Zimes. Then the 
Peter the Great went to sea, and nearly rattled her bolts 
out at once. Now she is a floating workshop at Cron- 
stadt. Three years ago came the second scare—a much 
more creditable business, and a more fruitful. Mr. Warp 
Hunt's scare may be dismissed as a small one. 

man can get listened to when he speaks on the state of 
the navy ; only, when he talks provable nonsense, the 
subject is not unnaturally dismissed as a bore. The in- 
evitable reaction against the wild talk about “the phan- 
“tom fleet” and the dreadful Peter the Great had un- 
questionably much to do with the tacit permission given 
to the Admiralty to go to sleep over the navy. It 
would seem that this habit of shrieking, and exaggerat- 
ing, and piling up the agony is common to all naval 
gentlemen of all nations. The French have been doing 
it of late with considerable success. M. GaprieL CHaRMES 
began by setting an example, which has been excellently 
followed. In the course of last month contributors to 
the Journal des Débats have been writing to prove that 
the French navy is absolutely no use. “Notre déplo- 
“rable infériorité” is proved by them in a really con- 
vincing manner. They end, quite in a stirring way, by 
the appeal :—“ A l’euvre donc; nous n’avons plus un jour 
“a perdre.” It is necessary to quote the French, for if 
these words were turned into English, they would look too. 
like a quotation from the last Admiral who has been writ- 
ing on the state of the navy. And the fun of it is that 
this Frenchman, who cannot see his own manifest supe- 
riority, who takes it for granted that in time of war with 
England France would be compelled to lay her iron- 
clads up, and trust to attacking merchant ships with 
cruisers, had quite as many figures to quote, and as 
plausible arguments to advance, as the Englishmen who 
know that the exact reverse is the case. Not only are 
the French sure they could not fight England on the 
sea in any other than a purely plundering way, but they 
are not very confident of their power to fight Germany. 
Two long articles in the same paper have been devoted to 
proving that the advance of the German navy has brought 
it nearly on a level with the French. This is how he puts 
it. The French navy at present consists of six ironclads of 
the first-rate, and seven of the second (in wood), four pro- 
tected cruisers, with a speed of fourteen knots, and pas un 
croiseur rapide. In 1890 it will contain fourteen first-rates, 
four second-rates, four protected cruisers, and at least three 
swift cruisers. The total looks very different in English 
lists, but that may be passed over. Now the German navy 
contains twelve ironclads, four cruisers, and eleven coast- 
guard monitors. They are not in all respects equal to the 
best of the French, but they are much better than the 
second-rates, and are moreover as a rule swifter, and, being 
built of iron, while so many of the French have wood 
frames, are less liable to sufier from shell fire, and more 
enduring. Add to this that the German harbours of Jahde 
and Wilhelmshaven are much less vulnerable than any of 
the French ports on the ocean, that it is as good as use 
less to cruise in the Baltic, and that the well-known 
malignity of England would make it impossible to use the 
anchorage at Heligoland, even if it were not too exposed 
for safety, and there you have a convincing demonstration 
of the dangerous weakness of the French navy as compared 
with the German. To make the song complete, what is 
wanted now is that some German should write to the 
Kolnische Zeitung, and demonstrate the complete inability 
of the Imperial navy to make head in the Baltic against the 
Russians. He would find a letter from the 7imes’ Corre- 
spondent in Tuesday’s number which would prove very 
useful. It contains a plan for the reconstruction of the 
Russian navy which is certainly imposing. Some ninety 
vessels, including nineteen first-class ironclads, are to be 
built. Some of the smaller craft are ready as it is, and 
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the Admiralty does not seem to be in any doubt as to its 

wer to get the millions upon millions of roubles needed to 

nish the job by the year 1902. That is quite enough to 
frighten any German naval officer, if gentlemen of that 
profession in Germany are nearly as acutely wideawake 
as their colleagues in France and England. Meanwhile 
before the year 1902 American submarine boats and 
dynamite shells will probably have exterminated everything 
else. At least, this is quite as likely to happen as much 
else frequently prophesied. 

ft might be fairly argued that naval officers and con- 
structors, too, would do better service at present by trying 
to come to an understanding as to the best way of judging 
the relative strength of war-ships than by any amount 
of warnings as to the weakness of the navy. At present 
there seems to be no sort of fixed standard at all. Is it, 
for instance, or is it not, a source of weakness in a ship to 
have a timber frame and to want water-tight compart- 
ments? The French writer quoted already is of opinion 
that it is, and so much so, that in a very short time the 
great majority of the ships of their armoured fleet will have 
been rendered useless. From the fact that all other naval 
Powers have long ceased to use wood for this purpose, and 
that the French themselves have given it up in their new 
vessels, it must be supposed that he is right. But in that 
case the English navy possesses an immense superiority 
over the French. In Sir N. Barnapy’s diagrams a star 
is put against the names of the partially wooden ships. 
In the English list it is put against the names of two only 
—the Lord Warden and the Hepulse, old-fashioned vessels, 
now used for little but harbour or training purposes. In 
the French list it stands against the names of all but a 
very few of the vessels actually fit for sea in August 1585. 
Auother very useful thing to do would be to find out with 
some degree of precision whether our vessels, as a rule, are 
longer in building than foreign ships or not. Our dock- 
_yards can take long enough certainly, as is sufficiently well 
known ; but, if French authorities are to be believed, their 
yards can beat even ours at the game of hesitating and 
dawdling. Some of their war-ships still building are spoken 
of as nearly obsolete. Perhaps when the other two points 
had been cleared up, it would not be a waste of time if naval 
men would apply themselves to defining exactly what is 
meant by the word obsclete as applied to ships. Is any 
ship obsolete as soon as a better has been built anywhere? 
When Lord Caartes Beresrorp has done drawing up that 
plan of preparation for war which he thinks necessary—and 
there is nothing to stop him that we know of—he might 


help to collect a general council to settle the faith in these _ 
case the listener may accurately and according to the common 


matters. If nothing else came of it, there would probably 
be a clearing away of a great deal of vague talk. 


WHAT IS A SPOOK? 


ape communications from persons of both sexes and 
. of various callings have been received at the office of 
this journal, the substance of which may be summarized in 
the question wherewith these lines are headed. It is obvious 
that any one who could furnish a complete answer would be 
superior in wisdom and knowledge not only to Sotomon, but 
also to the most stupendous ~~ whose existence the 
Theosophists pretend to imagine. Nevertheless it is pos- 
sible that a few words of general indication may not be 
without their use. 

Philologically, of course, there is no difficulty about the 
matter. The Greek word vy is familiar to many people 
who do not know Greek, and the ingenious theory has 
been put forward that the Germans thought well to 
adopt it into their language, and, having a well-grounded 
dislike to beginning a word with ps, they simply transposed 
the consonants. Moreover, they slightly specialized the 
meaning, as constantly happens when a word is borrowed 
‘by one language from another. Thus Ywyj, soul, or spirit, 
became Spuk, spirit, apparition, or ghost. Finally, the 
inhabitants of the Western States of America, in order to 
prove the cosmopolitan liberality which is one of their 
prondest boasts, learnt the word from their German fellow- 
citizens, and again slightly altered the spelling in order to 
preserve the sound ; so that Spook, the daughter of Spuk 
and grand-daughter of vy), became and was and still is 
@ recognized word wherever the English language is spoken, 
and the normal and orthodox generic word for ghosts and 
things ghostly throughout a great part of the Amurrican 
continent. 
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The interrogation, What is a spook ? requires for its full 
and proper answer a declaration as to what a spook is, 
That, as already indicated, will probably not be given within 
a measurable time. But some information on the subject, 
stating affirmatively what is a spook, is available for all, 
and can perhaps be set forth with peculiar advantage by 
those who have watched with kindly interest the recent 
outburst of spookical activity. Suppose, then, to begin 
with a simple instance, that you see somebody who isn’t 
there. What you see is a spook. The person whom you 
see where he isn’t may be dead or alive, and may be in the 
next room or on the other side of the world, but what you 
see is a spook all the same. Nor does it matter how he 
came. He may be a stranger, in Eastern attire, and may 
begin to twaddle about planes, chelas, gurus, adepts, and 
Higher Selves, and offer to “ materialize” some article of 
trifling pecuniary value. In that case he is the astral 
principle of somebody, probably a Mahatma, whose bodily 
principle—which means his body—is lying motionless 
in a trance at some distant spot. But he is still a 
spook. Or, again, he may be somebody whom you know 
perfectly well and to whom you owe money, and who is 
at that very moment having his throat cut in a cannibal 
island. He is a spook too. The one is occult, the other is 
telepathed, but for practical purposes there is no difference 
between them. The apparition of a person who has been 
dead for some time is equally a spook, and that, whether he 
or she wears the mortal semblance of JuLius Cassar, or 
of the Sieur who came over with the Conqueror, begat 
your great’grandfather, and was finally beheaded for 
murder, or of the only woman you ever loved. He is not 
occult, and he is not telepathed—at least not in the ordi- 
nary way—but some day Messrs. Myers and Gurney will 
publish a book containing statutory declarations and 
scientific comment about him, and then we shall know more 
than we do at present. But that will not make him more 
or less a spook. It is common knowledge that a great 
many spooks invert the proverbial duty of little girls, and 
are heard and not seen. Information derived from 
Spookical Research shows clearly that they are sometimes 
felt, suggests that they have been smelt, and leads the pro- 
fessors of that branch of learning to express a guarded hope 
that some day they may be tasted. The invisible, audible 
spook presents some difliculties of his own in the way of defi- 
nition, A man hears a sound which is not made—e.g. the 
sound of human song where no human larynx is singing. 
Does he hear a sound being made by a spook, or is the sound 
he hears itself a spook? The question is one of Spookical 
Research. For the layman it is enough to know that in either 


use of language be said to “ heara spook.” Dogs, carriages, 
balls of fire, musical chords, drum-beats, and raps on the 
furniture may also be spooks. It is hard to recognize a rap 
as a spook, because so many thousands of raps are not spooks 
at all, but are produced in the ordinary way by mechanical 
appliances. Still it is probable that some sorts of raps, 
especially on windows at the dead of night, may be spoo 
But of course a sheet and turnip, or a smudge of phosphorus 
on the wall, are not spooks. Whatever else your spook is. 
or is not, he must be genuine. 


THE RESURRECTION OF MR. FIRTH. 


HEN Mr. Guapstoye and Mr. J. F. B. Fiera speak 
W on the same subject, the late leader of the Liberal 
party is still entitled to be heard first. The certainty of 
being first is one of the advantages of keeping a certain 
kind of company. Therefore, when these two statesmen 
both speak on the Coal and Wine Duties, which is their 
subject of common interest for the moment, Mr. GLADSTONE 
must have his due priority. His brief contribution to the 
discussion, if there can be said to be any, is moré remark- 
able for weight and truth than for novelty. In his letter to 
Mr. Extis Lever he has pointed out again that he has, as 
ever, been on the right side in this matter. He was a 
member of Sir Rosert Peet’s Government when it post- 
poned “the noble scheme of the Embankment” rather than 
commit itself to continuing these intolerable dues. The 
most important thing being always to show that Mr. 
GLADSTONE was a just man even from the beginning, this, 
of course, disposes of the Coal and Wine Duties. Whether 
it was any gain to London to wait for years before getting its 
Embankment, whether thefact that Sir Robert Peet was not 
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against the fears which have also overpowered the Lorp 
HIEF JUSTICE and the CuaNncELLor of the ExcHEQueR in 
1886, whether the laxer view of politicians in 1868 has not 
given us many material advantages as a set-off to the pay- 
ment of duties which annoy nobody who is not in search of 
an advertising grievance, are doubtless irrelevant issues. 
Still to the heretical mind it does seem a curious argument 
inst the duties to point out that they were continued 
all, and not in a hurry either, but after due considera- 
tion, and, further, that they have produced all the good 
expected of them. If Londoners had paid another tax in 
another way, would they have felt it less or got more for it? 
Probably not ; but these are the narrow doubts of stupid 
people. The duties are wrong in principle ; that they are 
useful and nowise intolerable, except as a figure of speech, 

has nothing to do with the matter. 

This sound doctrine has in due course been developed by 
Mr. J. F. B. Firra through two columns and a half of the 
Times. In the midst of much historical argument and 
scandal, if not about Queen ExizaBeTu, at least about her 
Lord Mayors, he shows how a tax, if not levied in a certain 
way, can never be right, though it be spent ever so wisely 
and be ever so convenient. This is the substance of his 
letter. The form is much what we naturally expect from 
Mr. J. F. B. Fints. It is hardly necessary at this time of 
day to defend the Corporation of London from him. For 
his Mr. Frirru cannot see, and never could see, why 
the that the City once gave a bribe to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons does not manifestly prove the un- 
fitness of the Corporation to do useful public work now. 
Nobody need undertake the unspeakable toil of enlightening 
the mind of Mr. Firtu, particularly not now when he can 
show two converts to his views of such standing as the 
Lorp Cur Justice and the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER. 
He scarcely measures out his approval fairly between the 
two. The taste, opportuneness, and courtesy of Lord 
Coxeripcr’s remarkable performance at the law Courts 
ought to have obtained a warmer notice from Mr. Firrn 
than a mere recommendation to the Corporation to take 
his advice. The Lorp Cuier Justice must be content with 
what he can get, and the knowledge that a sagacious re- 
former measures out his praise according to the power of 
the recipient to repay the same in some substantial way. 
Now from that point of view a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is a far better investment for laudation than a Lord Chief 
Justice. The value of the arguments which have converted 
Lord to the views of Mr. Firts has 
not, it need hardly be said, been in any way proved by his 
conversion. <A politician must naturally consider his popu- 
larity, and at present it is likely to be served by a strict 
regard for certain formulas about the necessary relation 
between taxation and representation. It does not, of course, 
follow that the abolition of the Coal and Wine Duties must 
needs do great mischief. Money for necessary work may 
and can be found in other ways. They will hardly be less 
intolerable,” but they wouldserve the turn. What does seem 
@ superfluous labour to some minds is to destroy a customary 
method of raising money, with the certainty that an alternative 
will have to be found which will take just as much, if not 
more, from the same pockets for the same purposes. Nobody 
who is not swaddled in phrases can suppose these duties ever 
were imposed in London, or could be imposed again, without 
its consent, simply because it has not been fitted with a 
brand-new Municipality. If matters of this kind were 
decided on practical considerations, what would be con- 
sidered would be the probability that new works would have 
to be undertaken, and the sufficiency of the Wine and Coal 
Duties to meet the expense. But they are not so settled. 
What has to be perpended first of all is the orthodoxy of 
the tax according to one particular creed. Now the Wine 
and Coal Duties are not orthodox, and therefore it may be 
taken for granted that they will not be renewed. That 
something more inconvenient will come in their place is 
eminently probable ; that no other impost can be so cheaply 
collected is certain ; that the buyer of coal by the scuttle- 
full will gain a farthing is a supposition calculated to 
stagger the credulity of the Psychical Research Society ; 
but we:-shall pay our increased rates and our undiminished 
coal bill with the prone consciousness that the true faith 
has triumphed and the Cuancentor of the Excuequer has 
mastered one more batch of possibly hostile votes, 


A QUESTION FOR EDITORS. 


M4“ Y and just complaints have been uttered, both in 
public and in private, of the foulness which has 
recently disfigured the columns of the daily newspapers, 
almost without exception. The sentiment of every decent 
man and woman in the country has been well expressed this 
week by one of the few real politico-satirical artists known to 
the public—the gentleman who designs the cartoons in Moon- 
shine. Side by side with him is to be found our esteemed 
contemporary the Spectator, to whom it is a real, though 
rare, pleasure to be saying ditto. The genesis of the pest is 
not far to seek. Owing principally to the scandalous faint- 
heartedness of the powers that be, as represented by the 
combination of the permanent officials of the Metropolitan 
Police with Lord Sauissury’s first Ministry in general 
and Lord Cross in particular, a notorious person was 
enabled to prove by experiment that it was possible for a 
widely- journal to be prostituted to the uses of Holy- 
well Street with practical impunity. His rivals were not 
slow to take the hint. From that day the quality of the 
reports of trials where indecent topics had to be investigated 
deteriorated—and their bulk expanded—steadily and 
rapidly. Itis difficult to suppose that things can get much 
worse than they are now. It must be presumed that editors 
and managers believe that this sort of publication does not 
materially diminish the number of their customers, and does 
materially increase it. At any rate they refuse to be left 
behind in the race, and newspapers which two years ago 
were not only the best in the world, but the most respect- 
able in the best sense of the word, now daily deserve the 
fate suggested in Mr, Proctor’s picture. 

To fill the newspaper of a clean-minded man, much 
more of a clean-minded woman, with elaborate details of 
disgusting stories is to give just and serious cause of 
complaint. To pander to the nasty vices of those who 
enjoy reading such stuff is more reprehensible conduct still. 
It is unnecessary to demonstrate the fact that indecent 
publications give offence to well-behaved people under whose 
notice they are brought. It is the universal experience of 
civilization—and the criminal courts have for some time 
renewed and confirmed that experience in the most striking 
manner for those that have eyes to see—that such publica- 
tions are deleterious in a high d to persons who are 
not well behaved. On both these grounds publications of 
the kind in question ought to be rigorously prevented by the 
law wherever that can be successfully accomplished, and 
effectively discouraged by the moral sentiment of the public 
outside the proper scope of legal interference. The present 
condition of things, including the immediate cause already 
referred to, could not have occurred in a thoroughly 
healthy state of society. The doctrine and practice that 
everybody is to be free to do and say exactly what he 
pleases, at least as long as he abstains from personal violence, 
has in modern times ceased to be tolerance, and become 
shameful flabbiness. The English nation urgently requires 
to be braced up to a recognition of the fact that a general 
mild tolerance of wrong things—mildly described as things 
of which we do not ourselves approve, or with which we do 
not ourselves agree—can lead in the long run to nothing 
but the breaking up of law, the destruction of civil order, 
and the retrogression of civilized society into a condition of 
barbarous and contemptible anarchy. One would think 
that this truth was made clear enough by the results of 
tolerating treason, oppression, and theft in Ireland; but 
even in such smaller matters as that with which we are now 
immediately concerned, it is best to recognize that the be- 
setting sin of the century is at the root of this difficulty, 
as of almost all others. That besetting sin is the exaggera- 
tion of tolerance, and it has its origin in sloth, reluctance to 
take trouble, and the habit of refusing, from a mixture of 
dishonesty and cowardice, to acknowledge the truth of what 
is true but unpleasant. 

One result of the general slackness of moral fibre which, 
owing partly to our system of government, has per- 
haps invaded the authorities of the State to a greater extent 
than any other definite set of people, has been to throw an 
enormous responsibility upon the editors of great news- 
papers. The power they have of depraving the public 
conscience is incalculable. However keenly you may know 
that the publication of certain matters is wrong, it is almost 
impossible to preserve undiminished the feeling of moral 
indignation which it arouses when you find that such pub- 
lications are eagerly and unblushingly set out every mornin 
for weeks together by all the best daily journals. An 
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these editors have not the excuse that they cannot afford to 
leave out what other people publish. Can it really be sup- 
posed that the receipts of any one of the half-dozen great 
papers, one or more of which everybody reads, would be 
considerably or materially lessened by the purification of 
their columns? Is it possible that a considerable proportion 
of the purchasers of such a paper buy it when it is dirty 
because it is dirty, in order to gloat over the revolting 
matter it contains, and if it were not to be dirty would buy 
something else? Even if it is so, there would unquestion- 
ably be a considerable gain to balance the loss; for no 
family man can enjoy either destroying his newspaper or 
leaving it about his house in the condition in question. 
But beyond this an editor who rigidly excluded reports 
“unfit for publication,” as they used to be excluded 
a few years ago, would unquestionably gain in moral in- 
fluence and in good repute, and these have their money 
value. It is not too much to ask that the editors of 
the very small number of newspapers which practically 
monopolize the market of daily journalism should agree 
among themselves to put an end to a disgraceful state of 
things, even if it were inevitable that their virtue should be 
its own and only reward. It is satisfactory to see slight 
signs of voluntary and independent amendment in one or 
two quarters, but it is probable that nothing short of a de- 
liberate combination will effect all that is wanted. When 
it is considered how few are the hands in which the power 
rests and how absolute that power is, there seems to be no 
valid excuse for hesitation in exercising it. 


A STRANGE PREDICAMENT, 


INCE the casting away of Mrs. Lecxs and Mrs. 
ALESHINE there probably not happened a more 
curious adventure than befel one Roperts, of New Quay, 
about ten days New Quay—at least this New Quay— 
is in Cornwall, but the misfortunes of Roperts began off 
Whitby, and on a voyage to Newcastle. First of all, as in 
the case of Mrs. Lecxs and Mrs. ALEsHtne already men- 
tioned, there was a collision. The brig Juanita, of Hartle- 
pool, ran into the schooner Cicerone, of Falmouth, to 
which vessel Roperts belonged. The schooner was struck 
on the port bow, and seriously damaged. The brig was 
uninjured, and able to continue her passage. It will be 
remembered by all who have read Mr. Frank Srocxton’s 
edifying and entertaining narrative, that when a similar 
accident occurred to the ship on which Mrs. Lecxs and Mrs. 
ALESHINE were voyaging, the offending craft disappeared, 
and was seen no more of men. Passengers and crew alike 
made for the boats, but the two ladies in question, thinking 
they would be clever, took possession of a small boat in 
the stern, which had apparently been overlooked by every 
one else. They persuaded a male to accompany 
them, and went off, “ thinking it all wery capital.” But 
they soon discovered that the boat had been neglected be- 
cause it was unseaworthy, it sank beneath them, and they 
were obliged to throw themselves upon the indulgence of 
the Pacific Ocean in life-preservers and their ordinary 
garments. How the Pacific Ocean dealt with them, it is 
not our business here to describe. We are concerned with 
Roserts, of New Quay, who had no such ingenious device 
for stealing a march upon his companions. There do not 
seem to have been any passengers on board the Cicerone, 
which did not prove in the circumstances a very trustworthy 
guide. The crew consisted of six “ hands,” and five of them 
used their feet by jumping on to the Juanita, which was 
the obvious, and indeed the only, course to pursue in the 
circumstances. But Roperts was not on deck at the time. 
He was aloft, and aloft he remained, For he could not get 
down in time, and the brig went off without him. It was 
very dark, and we trust we may assume that it was im- 
possible to bring the Juanita again alongside of the 
Cicerone. 

At all events no such juncture took place, and Roserts 
was left to his own reflections in the Cicerone. It is 
difficult to imagine a less comfortable situation. To be 
“ alone on a wide, wide sea” would have a decidedly lower- 
ing effect upon the stoutest nerves at any time and under 
any conditions. But Roperts was also in the dark and in 
a leaky schooner. The Cicerone was 80 badly knocked about 
that her captain thought it necessary to desert her at once. 
The Juanita was out of sight, and so of course was the coast 
of Yorkshire. At any moment the Cicerone might go 


down. Roserts, however, is a man of action, worthy to be 
a Cornishman and a British tar. He kept on as much sail as 
he could, and nailed bits of canvas over the rents which the 
envious Juanita made. The catastrophe occurred at two 
o’clock on Saturday morning, but it was not till Tuesday 
morning at eleven that Roperts came safely into 
Scarborough. He had been discovered by a steam trawler, 
who took the Cicerone in tow. During the whole of Satur- 
day, Sunday, and Monday Rozerts drifted helplessly at sea, 
and while he was drifting he naturally could not sleep. 
Provisions he had in abundance, as had Mrs. Lecxs and 
Mrs. ALESHINE in the story, to which a certain likeness 
in difference must be our apology for again referring. 
But the experience is one which he is not likely to forget. 
Although it is not probable, considering the circum- 
stances of his rescue and the locality of the accident, that 
he was ever very far from land, he could scarcely have 
known where he was going, and he must have supposed that 
he was in momentary danger of being drowned. Whether 
the captain was justified in so abruptly abandoning the 
Cicerone is a question which ought to be fully investigated. 
We have no doubt that our merchant service contains many 
men like Rosperts—as brave, as skilful, as cool in difficulty 
and peril as he. But, nevertheless, his conduct deserves 
recognition; and the way in which he kept the schooner 
afloat by means of nails and canvas may be compared with 
the performance of Mr. Bensow, “ the man who mended 
“the boiler” under fire on the Nile. “ Unaffrighted by 
“ the silence round” him, and undistracted by the fear of 
death, this common seaman saved his vessel, as well as his 
own life, in spite of horrors which would have been fatal to 
many people’s reason. We trust that the owners of the 
Cicerone will do their duty by Roszrts. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT. 


is not improbable that the Home Secrerary had a 

commission from the Cabinet to counteract the impru- 
dent attack of one of his colleagues on the governing bodies 
of London. Similar corrections bave on former occasions 
been made for the purpose of cancelling indiscretions of indi- 
vidual Ministers. When Mr. Grapstonz, in the crisis of the 
American Civil War, exultingly announced that Jerrerson 
Davis had made an army and a navy, and that he was about 
to make a nation, Sir Gzorce Lewis within a few days took 
occasion at a local meeting to protest against the threatened 
policy of recognizing the Southern Confederacy. His 
expressing the opinion of a majority of the Cabinet, had 
the effect of averting an imminent danger; and, with the 
change which soon afterwards occurred in the fortunes of 
the war, Mr. Giapstone himself reconsidered his devotion 
to a cause which was now visibly losing. A London Muni- 
cipality is a less formidable body than a cluster of States 
aiming at independence; but mischief which might 
result from its hasty establishment is sufficiently serious to 
justify caution on the part of the Government. It was not 
necessary for Mr. Marrnews to discuss the Coal and Wine 
Dues, though he significantly remarked that the Board of 
Works had improved and beautified London in a manner 
that a few years ago seemed impossible. The task was only 
rendered possible by the receipt of a revenue which the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER proposes to withhold for 
future; but the question of a Municipal Republic with a 
population of five millions is much larger than the contro- 
versy on direct and indirect local taxation. On this point the 
Government, through the Home Secrerary, speaks with no 
uncertain voice. 

A curiously-composed ion from a so-called Con- 
ference of delegates of soe badtepmonans of London fur- 
nished Mr. Marrnews both with a seasonable 
of explaining the intentions of the Government and wi 
instructive evidence of the prevalent opinion, or absence of 
opinion, among the metropolitan governing bodies. The 
members of the deputation had a plausible claim to official 
attention because they were all members of Vestries, Dis- 
trict Boards, or other local and parochial assemblies. On 
the other hand, they had no pretension to represent any con- 
stituted authority ; and they had not agreed among them- 
selves on the principles or details of any legislative scheme. 
If, instead of holding widely different opinions, the delegates 
had been unanimous, they a still have represented only 
an insignificant minority of the bodies for which 
affected to act. It was Joubtfal whether » single Vooty 
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in the Metropolis had authorized the members of the depu- 
tation to speak in its name. It seems that forty-six local 
authorities had sent delegates to a Conference in January 
last, which was afterwards adjourned to the 24th of 
February. On that day delegates from twenty-one local 
bodies attended, and a majority of those present passed the 
resolutions which were now laid before the Home Secretary. 
At a preliminary meeting the wildest confusion appears to 
have prevailed ; and most of the speakers who addressed 
the Minister declined to commit themselves to conclusions 
which were evidently distasteful to nearly all the governing 
bodies of London. The complaints which were addressed 
to the Government were curiously inconsistent with one 
another. The deputation, if it had any common object, 
fernet to be anxious for the creation of a central 
unicipality ; yet a delegate from St. Pancras urged as a 
principal grievance the compulsory contributions of the 
arish to over which the Vestry exercise no control. 
stated that in the Vestry accounts the payments which 
were made to external authorities were entered in red ink 
as a token of helpless indignation. The amounts are pro- 
bably those which are levied for general purposes by the 
Board of Works. If the hardship were redressed no central 
authority would have any funds at its disposal, and the 
several districts, instead of enjoying the advantages of a 
London Corporation, would become wholly independent. 
Mr. Martruews is perhaps too sanguine in his belief that 
Sir W. Harcourt’s project of legislation is finally extinct. 
The reckless device of incorporating the whole metropolis in 
a single Municipality was proposed on political grounds, 
and, though it is true that it was highly unpopular, it 
might at any time be accepted by a Liberal majority of the 
House of Commons. As the deputation to the Home Office 
proved, the present governing bodies object to their own 
suppression, and they have no desire that an elected 
Council should take the place of the Corporation and of 


the Board of Works. The only organized bodies which 


supported Sir W. Harcourt were the Radical Clubs and 
Caucuses ; but, until the December election of 1885, they 
believed that they were able to control the metropolitan elec- 
-tions, and consequently to dictate the municipal policy of 
Parliament. It is much tobe wished that the Home SzcreTaryY 
may be right in asserting that the Bill is absolutely dead. 
His own comments on the measure, though they could 
_searcely be original, were highly judicious. The Bill, he 
. said, “ had the appearance of extending the great historical 
“ Corporation of London, but in reality it swamped it; and, 
~“ on the other hand, it merged all the local authorities, which 
“ are the bodies most adapted to meet certain wants, in a large 
“ central municipal Parliament which would have been per- 
“ fectly unmanageable.” An implied apology for an in- 
discreet affront lately offered to the Corporation was not 
inopportune. On one point only the Minister seemed in 
the earlier part of his address to humour a common pre- 
judice. He declared that the central body, whatever may 
its constitution, should be directly responsible to the 
taxpayers, or, in other words, that it should proceed from 
direct election. Pg perhaps Tage fully expressed his own 
_ opinion in another part of his speech, when he said that 
pera uss ability would be more valuable in the central 
body than oratorical gifts, and that it will be necessary to 
find a means of selection which will combine responsibility 
to the ratepayers with the qualification of businesslike 
capacity. 

The Government of course izes the necessity of 
vesting ina single body the powers and duties which are 
necessary for objects common to the whole metropolis. 
Main drainage is the typical instance of a work which 
absolutely requires unity of administration. The Pad- 
-dington Vestry itself must hesitate to use its red ink for 
the purpose of stigmatizing the encroachments of the Board 
of Works which were indispensable to this great sanitary 
tion. If the Board of Works had done nothing 

, it would have deserved well of the inhabitants of 
London. Mr. Marrnews had, apparently, not paid special 
attention, to the demand which is sometimes loudly pre- 
ferred for the transfer to some municipal authority of 
the gas and water supply of the metropolis. If the ar- 
rangement is effected on equitable conditions there is no 
objection to such a measure. The water Companies would 
have been bought out some years ago if Sir W. Harcourt 
had not been more anxious to display his forensic ability 
and to cultivate popularity than to consult the interests of 
the consumers. If the various waterworks. became the 
property of the Board of Works and the Corporation, or of 


some future Municipality, the same water would be supplied 
probably at the same price, and, for the present, in the same 
manner. The authorities have for many years had power 
to acquire a system of constant supply, and the Companies 
have no interest in postponing compliance with a demand 
which could not in any case be resisted. It is certain that, 
at least during the present generation, no alternative source 
of supply will be introduced, especially as the water de- 
livered by the Companies is unsurpassed in wholesome 
qualities. The purchase of the rights of the gas Companies 
would be not less easy, and it would be equally unobjection- 
able. Tho towns which have acquired the right of supplying 
gas and water find that there is much convenience in using, 
for prevention of waste and for similar purposes, powers 
which could scarcely be entrusted to private Companies. 
The members of the deputation who seemed to concur 
without qualification in its professed objects failed with few 
exceptions to suggest anything new; but one metropolitan 
member of Parliament raised a grave and difficult question by 
recommending an equalization of rates. lie subject is too 


important to be incidentally discussed ; but it may evidently 


become the subject of serious conflict. The rates levied by 
the central authority will necessarily be equal; but it is 
questionable whether it would be prudent to abolish all 
motive for economical local administration. By common 
and tacit consent the control of the police was not discussed 


or mentioned. Sir W. Harcourt never announced his own. 
opinion or that of his Government on a vital question. As 


his Bill depended entirely on party support, it is possible 
that the Government of that time would have conceded to 
their Radical adherents the chief security for order in the 
metropolis. The present Government is evidently in no 
hurry to introduce a London Municipal Bill. Mr. Marraews 
politely hopes that the honour of solving a difficult problem 
may be reserved for the actual President of the Local 
Government Board. Mr. Ritcute will enjoy a long term of 
office if he remains at his present post till he has accom- 
plished the task which Sir W. Harcourt unwillingly re- 
signed. For the meantime Ministers who have occasion to 
mention the subject will do well to adhere to the safe 
opinions of the Home Secretary. 


WALSHING. 


eee Walsher and Welcher there is literally a 
difference, but it might be contended that morally there 
is no difference at all ; or that, if there be any, it is the differ- 
ence between theory and practice. The welcher receives 
money to lay out in bets upon a horse, and bolts with it. Mr. 
Joun DILLon receives money which ought to be paid to the 
creditors of the person so depositing it, and keeps it. Arch- 
bishop WA LsH justifies the action of Mr. Joun Ditton ; but 
the principle on which he does so applies with such force as 
it possesses to the sharper of the racecourse. The troubles 
in Ireland have contributed one word to the English lan- 
guage. The verb “to boycott” is a possession forever. A 
verb “to walsh” has equal claims to be admitted. It ex- 
presses the doctrine that contracts are not binding on those 
who do not find it convenient to observe them. If you owe 
money for goods obtained, services rendered, or advantages 
enjoyed, you are not bound to pay what you have stipu- 
lated to pay, but as much as is convenient to you; and 
if your creditor, being offered a part, insists on the 
whole, declining to consider the part equal to the whole, 
do not let him have even that part. Having taken his 
coat, if he ventures to object, take his cloak also. This 
doctrine, in its first application, has been confined to a 
tenant owing rent toa landlord ; but it will be impossible 
to restrict it to this special violation of contract. What- 
ever may be thought of the policy of the law of distress 
for rent, and the special advantage which it gives to the 
landlord over other creditors, a plausible case may be 
made out for it, as indeed for most things which have 
become established as usage and recognized as law. The 
land which the tenant occupies being the source whence his 
wealth comes, the person from whom he holds that land, it 
might be argued, as supplying him the wherewithal for 


payment to his other creditors, has the first title to be re-- 


imbursed. It is his security when it secures all the rest, 
and if it is shaken theirs collapses. At any rate, he has an 
equal title with the others. On the theory of Walshing, 
his title is the most infirm of all. It scarcely exists. If 
the tenant, after having paid the butcher and baker and 
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candlestick-maker, has more than enough for himself, accord- 
ing to his own standard of decent and comfortable living, he 
may pity the sorrows of the distressed landlord. But in 
doing so he will be acting rather of charity than of obliga- 
tion. He will be carrying out the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of alms. 

Of course Archbishop Watsu does not put the case quite 
so plainly as this. He confesses to having felt a little 
embarrassed by “the plan of the campaign” as stated and 
acted upon by Mr. Jonn Ditton. But embarrassing cases 
are the test and the delight of the casuists. Indeed, if there 
were no embarrassing cases there could be no casuistry ; and 
the Ten Commandments would suffice. The occupation of 
Motta and Sancuez and Escopar and Archbishop 
would be gone. So the ArcaBisnor braced himself up to 
the task, and found no insuperable difficulty in driving an 
Irish jaunting-car through the Decalogue.. “The land- 
“ lords,” such was his first reflection, “ have had the fixing 
“of rents long enough. It is the tenants’ turn now.” In 
the first place, we may suggest to the Arcupisnop that the 
question is not of fixing the rents, but of paying the rents 
which are already fixed, and fixed not by the landlord, but 
by the law. Even if the old system of bargain prevailed, it 
would not have been true that the landlord had fixed the 
rents. In the pre-Giapstone period they were fixed by 
the tenant’s consent quite as much as by the landlord’s 
demand. The former was as essentially part of the bar- 
gain as the other, and in the majority of cases the rent 
was by no means a rack-rent. Now, however, when the 
rent is judicially determined, the landlord’s title to the whole 
of it, clear before, is yet clearer. But public opinion—that 
is to say, United Ireland, Mr. Joun Ditton, and Mr. 
Wittiam O’Brren—have decided that there ought to be a 
further reduction. This being so, the ARcuBIsHOP contends 
that the amount of the reduction ought to be decided rather 
by the tenant than the landlord, inasmuch as “ the landlord, 
“ like the tenant, is only one of the two contracting parties, 
“ neither more nor less.” But, this being so, it is strange 
that the Arcusisnop does not see that he is entitled to 
the fulfilment of his contract neither more nor less. Dr. 
Watsn’s doctrine amounts to this, that a necessitous person 
suing for alms has a right to determine not only that he 
shall have them, but what the amount of those alms shall 
be. It is much more convenient that it should be settled 
by him than by the person whose charity he implores. The 
attitude of the Irish tenant who is acting upon “the plan 
“of the campaign” adopted by Mr. Joun Dix1on, and 
solemnly sanctioned by Archbishop Wa su, is simply that 
of the highwayman who lays aside the whine of the pretended 
mendicant for the pistol and bludgeon of the robber. 

But it is not likely that matters will stop here. The 
landlords are simply the first objects of plunder. The turn 
of the shopkeepers will come afterwards. The principle 
which is applied to rents will hold good of the dues of the 

Certain Jesuits of Pascat’s time laid down the 
doctrine that a domestic servant who was in his own view 
insufficiently paid did not commit any sin if he took 
as much of his master’s money as made his wages equal to 
his work, especially if he was so poor when he entered into 
service that he had no alternative but to take the place 
offered him, and if, moreover, other servants received higher 
wages. The case appears to us to run on all fours, or, as 
Mr. Joun Morey, with a proper sense of human dignity, 
will have it, on two feet with that of the tenants. The 
only difference is in favour of the domestic servant, for wages 
were not in Pascat’s time, any more than now, judicially 
determined, and the Irish tenant is no longer driven by 
poverty to make a bad bargain. The doctrine was not confined 
to theory. A certain Jean ALBA, a servant in a Jesuits 
College, found that the situation described corresponded 
precisely with his circumstances, and he helped himself to 
the property of the reverend fathers, loudly protesting that 
he had not been guilty of robbery, but had simply acted on 
their teaching. The holy men disliked this application 
of their principles, and prosecuted the said JEAN ALBA. 
The magistrate sentenced the convert to be flogged at the 
gate of the Jesuit College in question, and. the fathers’ 
books of casuistry to be burned. The laws of Ireland will 
not allow of Mr. Ditton being flogged outside Archbishop 
Watsn’s palace, nor of the burning of the newspaper report 
of the interview by the public executioner. But it is a 
pity that there is not an ignominious punishment for a 
shameful doctrine and i 


THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


type ww is a preliminary difficulty in the way of the 
polite foreigner who is called upon to have an opinion 
on the periodical crises in the French Chambers, It is the 
difficulty of thinking or talking about them with the gravity 
and courtesy he would naturally wish to show in dealing 
with the affairs of a great and friendly people. Last week’s 
crisis is a particularly trying subject. Last Friday M. pz 
Freycinet did finally discover that the dog’s life he was 
leading was no longer tolerable. Why he should have 
made this discovery on this particular occasion is so little 
obvious that political commentators of the more clear- 
sighted sort have suspected the finger of Prince Bismarck 
in the affair. This is, however, extremely doubtful. What 
had he to gain by seeing a different nonentity at the 
head of affairs in France (if that expression can be 
used of men who have not as much as got hold of the 
spigot of taxation), or put case that he had, how was he 
to know the Radical Left and the Conservative Right would 
find themselves accidentally in a majority—to their surprise 
and disgust? A more simple explanation is that M. DE 


Freyornet did really think it too much. After drifting - 


along for months without a majority in a Chamber which 
tumbled his policy, so called, head over heels for the mere 
fun of the thing, he revolted when deprived of his sub- 
prefects. If it seems strange that he should have put his 
foot down at this point, it must be remembered that a man 
may stand being hustled into the gutter nine times and yet 
hit out at the tenth. 


M. ve Freycinet having gone under for the second time 
in his career, they have been hard at work in Paris in 
hunting about for somebody who could be forced to come 
in and voluntarily take his place. At first they wanted 
M. ve Freycinet to come back. The Radicals and Con- 
servatives both assured him that the unpleasant affair of 
last Friday was a mere accident, and that, puppet for puppet, 
they preferred him to anybody else. This polite offer was 
refused. Then Right, Left, United Left, Pure Left, and 
the President of the Republic looked about for another 
Aunt Sally. According to precedent, they should have 
secured M, Froquet. He is, as M. Brisson was, President 
of one of the Chambers, and is supposed to be playing for a 
great place according to that astonishing game which con- 
sists in sitting perfectly still and doing nothing, because if 
you do anything you are sure to make a fool of yourself 
and suffer for it. It is an immense compliment to M. 
CLEMENCEAU, really by far the most influential man in the 
Chamber, that nobody thought of him. He is credited 
with meaning what he says to a quite dangerous extent. 
Accordingly he is left to make place impossible for every- 
body else by a judicious use of his trusty Radicals. With 
M. FLogurt it was different. It is true that he has com- 
mitted himself to support Bills for the abolition of the 
Senate, and schemes for the appointment of judges by 
popular election. But all that did not matter, so sure was 
everybody that once in office M. FLoquet would follow the 
footsteps of M. Brisson into obscurity. Unfortunately, or 
fortunately, M. FLoguer had done a much more serious 
thing than bait his electoral hook with promises to disorganize 
the Constitution, finances, and judicial administration of 
France. He was once when in dire want of an advertise- 
ment so rash as to be very rude to the Czar ALexanper II. 
in Paris. Less bold than M. Carprnat in the antechamber 
of the Pope, he stood up and was safely impudent to the 
tyrant. Now his present Czarish Majesty, whose love and 
tender care for the memory of his father is notorious and 
vouched for by “O. K.,” has a very ticklish temper. Political 
affairs being where they are, M. FLoquer was impossible. 
So M. Gostet was called in, and has, not without reluctance, 
undertaken to forma Cabinet. For some reason not very 
obvious, a Frenchman is supposed to do a meritorious act 
when he takes office under these conditions. When 
Danton said, or M. Vicror Hugo said for him, that he 
would cheerfully see his name dishonoured if France could 
be saved thereby, he was magnanimous in a melo- 
dramatic way. But what possible merit can there be in 
hiring yourself out as a stopgap and not saving your country? 
To be a nonentity, to hold office at the mercy of Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, and be of no use except to them, is carrying 
charity to a pusillanimous extent. It is all the difference 
between being hanged for treason and for nonsense. Such 
as it is, however, the fate has appeared endurable to 
M. Gostet, and he is trying to get a Cabinet together. 
Probably his difficulties will not be very considerable. The 
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manifest destiny of a deputy is to become a Minister, and 
the places being vacant, the men will not be wanting. 
There is General BovtancEr, for instance, the sword of the 
Radicals; he will doubtless be as ready as before to admi- 
nister the army in absolute independence of his colleagues, 
and in the spirit of M. Cuimenceav. When the Cabinet is 
formed, it will postpone everything for a month or two, and 
get a vote on account to meet current expenses. On the 
whole, there is nothing except a perhaps unjust estimate of 
the intelligence of His Majesty Avexanper III. to dis- 
credit the story, that he begins to entertain grave doubts of 
the valae of the French Government as an ally. In the 
meantime M. Gosier can devote himself to settling the 
question whether the French Government is going to be 
bound by the treaty with Madagascar as interpreted by its 
own agents at the time of signature, or is going to make 
this document the starting-point for a new policy of aggres- 
sion. As General Wituovensy says in his despatch 
published yesterday, he has “ met with nothing but want 
“of resolution on the part of the French Cabinet.” If 
M. Gostet has resolution enough to support M. Le Myre 
pe Viters in his attempt to make himself the real ruler 
of the island he too may have his little war. It is more 
probable that he also will be content to take a severe 
attitude towards General W1LLovensy, and do nothing. 


MR. PICKWICK’S JUBILEE, 


HE Jubilee of Mr. Pickwick is an occasion really 
jubilant, and should be commemorated by the best 
work that printers, publishers, engravers, and editors can 
do. To take Pickwick out of life would be like taking, if 
not exactly the sun, certainly one of the most familiar and 
delightful of constellations out of the literary sky. Fifty- 
-one years ago he who died died ignorant of Pickwick. Scorr 
knew him no more than SHakspeAREdid. But Time, what- 
ever wrong he may do us, cannot take away Sam WELLER 
‘and Bos Sawyer and Mr. Jincie and all the rest of these 
friends immortal. The fiftieth year of the existence of such 
a book, the fiftieth anniversary of so many dozens of birth- 
‘days of friends, ought not to pass without a splendid 
memorial of our “ most immemorial year.” But we cannot 
“honestly say that the edition, in two handy volumes, pub- 
lished by Messrs: and edited by 
Dickens the younger, comes anywhere near our ideal of a 
Jubilee Pickwick. The little illustrations in the text are 
pleasant and useful when they represent old inns and streets 
and houses. The drawing of a cab of fifty years ago in par- 
ticular enables us to understand how Mr. Pickwick, in 
search of information, could converse with his driver. But 
the notes are scanty and seldom of any real merit or 
interest. The editor should be, not only a Pickwickian, but 
‘a bibliographer and antiquarian, with a bibliographer’s love 
of perfect exactness. To give only one example, there is a 
note (ii. p. 314) on the suicide of the gentleman who was 
so fond of crumpets. We feel pretty certain that there is 
a French version of this myth ; but we may be wrong, and 
no reference is made to it. The reference is to BoswELu’s 
- Life of Johnson, and it is painful to have to say that the 
volume, page, and date of the edition quoted are not given. 
This is just the way in which the notes to a Jubilee Edi- 
‘tion ought not to be prepared. Mr. Besant gives, in a 
preface, an amusing account of Mr. CaLvertey’s examina- 
tion, in which he came in first, beating Mr. Skear. Still 
he did not gain a very large percentage of marks—835 
out of 1,350. If the men had been allowed to pre 

for the examination, perhaps more might have been done 
than this. But the notes throw very little light on 
several obscure points. We have not observed any dis- 
quisition on the word “Fanteeg”; it may be bere, but 
there is no index. Where is the use of a Jubilee Edition 
without an index? The expression “my Prooshan Blue” 
is put down as a mere ebullition of high spirits. If a 
conjecture may be offered, we would compare “ True 
“ Blue,” and then, remembering that Waterloo was an 
historical event still recent and remembered, and that 
the Prussians proved True Blue on that occasion, one 
would infer that the term “ my Prooshan Blue” was fall of 
personal and patriotic affection. “what is a Red- 
“ faced Nixon”? The notes merely say “ Nixon was'once 
“ upon a timea prophet of great repute in the county of 
“ Cheshire, although nothing is now known of him except 
“by doubtfal tradition.” How vague, how unworthy of 


the occasion is this learning! Where is the doubtful 
tradition to be studied? References to any erudition that 
may exist on a point so important ought not to be with- 
held. The editor has not done his work in the spirit, for 
example, of Lopeck. If he would master the Aglaophamus of 
that writer, and adopt his exhaustive methods of research, 
and his accurate system of reference, without necessarily being 
infected by his somewhat grudging scepticism, then we might 
receive from Mr. Dickens something like a Jubilee Edition, 
“ Probably,” he says, “in Mr. WELLER’s time Nrxon enjoyed 
“much the same position as Mother Surpron and Old 
“ Moore.” This is not the way to talk, Mr, Dickens 
should have rummaged the ballad and broadsheet collections 
of the British Museum, and the chapbooks there, till he 
either found “a red-faced Nrxon, as the sixpenny books 
“ give pictures on,” or was able, at least, to prove a nega- 
tive result. What will Mr. Dickens say to Dummxopr’s 
contention that “a red-faced Nixie” is what Sam WELLER 
meant, and that the allusion is to a mermaid, which ap- 
peared above the sea and prophesied in a very doleful 
manner? We cannot agree with Mr. Dickeyxs that the 
WELLERS could not have been familiar with “the gen’l’m’n 
“ in the black silk smalls” referred to in Chapter L. Why 
not? The Sentimental Journey was common enough on 
stalls. We miss any theory of the scarcity of dead donkeys, 
a problem not solved by the imaginative and really 
mythical explanation advanced by Sam Wetter. Nor 
does the editor point out that the political term “ waverer ” 
—so common last summer, when gentlemen in Parliament 
did not know whether it would pay to back Mr. GLapsTtonE 
—is really derived from the wisdom of Port, of the 
Eatanswili Gazette. Bos Sawyer was the eponymous 
hero of the waverers. He did not have “the waver taken 
“ out of him,” like Mr. Moutron. “I’m a kind of plaid, 
“at present,” said Bop; “a compound of all sorts of 
“colours.” “ A waverer,” said Port, solemnly, “a 
waverer.” 

These are questions of literary and archeological minute- 
ness. But the collector and the bibliographer will be parti- 
cularly disappointed with their Pickwick. Had the notes 
been more numerous and minute the volumes would do 
very nicely for the ordinary reader, who knows as much 
about bibliography as about the secret rites of the Thes- 
mophoria. The collector, the Dickensophile, if such a word 
may be coined, wants a handsome accurate reprint of the first 
edition, green paper covers, illustrations and all. We have 
here a small copy reduced of the cover, which is not without 
interest. Mr. Pickwicx’s outer man must have been the 
same from the first (after Seymour's fancy for a thin hero 
was rejected), for the copy of the cover shows a very 
nizable Pickwick asleep in a punt, where he has been fish- 
ing, and, as usual, drinking punch. Now Mr. Pickwick 
never fished, nor fell asleep in a punt, though he did—in a 
pound. The guns and fishing-rods, and bows and arrows, in 
the decorative design on the cover were mostly left unused, 
for Dickens, as he said, was no great sportsman. It is 
pointed out in the notes that his cricket is all wrong, and 
this is a pity ; for Pickwick will outlive all accurate books on 
cricket, and the archxologist of 3000 a.p. who expounds the 
game by aid of the Dingley Dell match will really know no 
more about cricket than a Frenchman, The copies from 
Buss’s designs prove that the sooner Buss was got rid of 
the better. But what is desirable isa reprint of Pickwick 
of the original size, on the old kind of paper, with all the 
contem illustrations, Buss’s, Szymour’s, Onwnyn’s, 
Brown's, and with the old “green leaves” and the con- 
temporary advertisements. The bat in Buss’s drawing of 
the match is nearly as archaic as the oldest of the bats at 
Lord’s, widening towards the bottom and enormously thick 
there. Perhaps bats like this survived in Kentish farm- 
houses as late as 1836. Of course an edition like what 
an amateur of Dickens desires would be limited in num- 
ber and expensive, and by no means understanded of the 
people. But it would not cost 28/., like a copy of the first 
edition, mentioned by the editor of the Jubilee Edition. 
For popular reading the Jubilee Edition is all very well, and 
this is as it should be, for if ever there was a popular author, 
it was Dickens. In this way, perhaps more carefully, the 
Jubilee Edition might be done; but the other, the austere, 
complete, and learned way, should not be left undone. Very 
much of the delight of Pickwick was derived from the con- 
temporary plates, which can be superseded by no modern 
designs, however good or humorous. We still hope for 
another Jubilee Edition of Pickwick. 
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THE STORM. 


IKE Aoppison, we are writing not of a storm, but of 

the storm. Brrrannia does not perhaps turn pale 
quite so readily as she did a hundred and eighty years ago, 
having become accustomed in the meantime to gas, dynamite, 
railway accidents, revolvers, and other blessings of modern 
science. Moreover, we have all learned to call a storm 
an “atmospheric pressure” and to calculate the average 
velocity of bad weather ; while many persons seem to have a 
confused notion that tempests are generated somewhere in 
the United States, which would constitute an international 
difficulty of the first magnitude. ‘Such consolations,” says 
Greson, referring to the familiar platitudes which have in 
all ages been dinned into the ears of the afflicted, “ such 
“ consolations never dried a single tear.” An atmospheric 
disturbance which breaks your windows or strips the slates 
off your roof remains something very like a storm, after all, 
and it is to be feared that meteorological forecasts, even 
when trustworthy, have never checked a single expletive in 
the hour of their fulfilment. “So long,” said the philo- 
sophical agriculturist, who despised science as much as Mr. 
Crane Reap, “so long as the weather was left to Gop 
“ Almighty it was very well. But since those infernal 
“ Americans began to meddle with it, it’s simply awful.” 
Most Londoners, in spite of the plumber’s bill, would pro- 
bably prefer a gale to a fog; for in a gale, however violent, 
they at least know where they are. But they are not, 
of course, the worst sufferers, even when there are four or 
five inches of water in the public streets. It is melancholy 
to think of what the fishermen on our coasts must have 
endured on Tuesday and Wednesday nights. The storm 
spread over the whole of the United Kingdom, and even 
extended to France. Harbours of refuge in this country are 
still few, and there is rarely time to reach them. The 
terrible name which the sailors’ wives give the herring in 
the song must have occurred to many people during the 
past week. Fish are indeed “lives of men” when the baro- 
meter falls one-fifth of an inch in the hour. As is usual in 


exclude, has been temporarily baffled by the blast. The 

respite was, of course, a brief one ; but many a jaded reader 

must have felt that a few slates, or even a few window- 

panes, were a reasonable price to pay for a diminution in 

the number of foreign telegrams. No storm, unfortunately, 

=. shut us out from communication with the Divorce 
urt, 


A HIELAND PADYANE. 


| peri HALL is, we believe, connected in some way 
with the Christian Young Men’s Association. Last 
Wednesday the Christian young men had an opportunity of 
making further acquaintance with the faith according to the 
teachers of more than one sister isle. There was held in the 
interest of such as wish for a slice of their neighbour's 
property, and for the pu of complimenting the Daily 
News, what Dunbar would have called a Hieland Padyane— 
which, being interpreted from the vernacular Scots into 
English, is a Highland Pageant. The performers were the 
Crofters and their friends. Mr. C. Fraser 
presided and Mr. J. A. Picton, M.P., was there. A letter 
of regret for his absence came from Dr. Cameron. That 
nothing might be wanting Mr. Joun Macrnerson, the 
Glendale Crofter, shouted the Correnoch, quite as on the 
occasion recorded by the poet. Mr. Macrnerson strove with 
the English to no great purpose, and then, just when he was 
about to sit down, changed his mind, and, “ asking permission 
“to speak in Gaelic, he delivered an animated and fluent 
“ address in that tongue, applauded by the few of the audience 
“ who appeared to understand it.” As Mr. Macruerson’s 
own countryman has said :— 

Be he the Correnoch had done schout 

Ersche men so gadderit him abowt 

In [the Hall} grit roume they tuke. 
Thae tarmegantis with tag and tatter 


Full lowd in Ersche begoneth to clatter, 
And rowp lyk revin and ruke. 


The remainder of the verse awaits its fulfilment on a future 


such cases, the votaries of meteorology—a word which has  gecasion. 


enjoyed, perhaps undeservedly, a bad reputation ever since 


Which it was of the “Sevin Deidly Sins” who presided 


the time of ArisrorHaNes—are endeavouring to prove that over the meeting in Exeter Hall is unnecessary to say. We 
they knew all about it beforehand. The — man cannot need not add that we do not refer to Mr. C. FRASER 


exactly reply, “Then what a pity you didn’t mention it,” Macxiyrosn. Perhaps more than one, Something 


for he would at once be met with the retort that a “ dis- 


| 


there 
was of “yre” with “sturt and stryfe” in the words of 


“ turbance” was predicted. But disturbance is a very Mr, W. Saunpers, “who said that right would not be 
elastic term. There are disturbances which do not disturb «obtained on the point in question until Scotland, Wales, 


the slumbers of an infant, and there are others which cause 
the foundations of the strongest houses to quake, “even at 
“ Inverary Castle,” as the Duke of ArGyLt once remarked. 


The most remarkable feature of this week’s storm was 
not its severity, which has often been exceeded, but its 
universality. About two months ago the south and south- 
west of England were visited by an even more furious 
“ demonstration” of the elements. But on that occasion 
the rest of the country escaped, and Whitby could read at 
its ease of the damage done to Brighton Pier. This time 
we have enjoyed the sensation extolled by Piypar as 
suffering with everybody else. Bushey Park, Richmond 
Park, and Kew Gardens have been injured. But they 
have probably fared no worse than humbler parks and 
gardens elsewhere. At Brighton, we may observe, they 
were prepared for the worst, and “early in the morning 
“the beach was cleared of everything portable.” The 
electric railway was “submerged,” which is the reporter’s 
elegant English forswamped. But the electricrailway must 
be getting used to it, and one can only hope that, in the 
words of the poet, Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit. In 
the Isle of Wight, which is not much frequented by hurri- 
canes, a curious incident is alleged to have happened. 
“The booking-office of Merstone railway-station was 
“literally swept off the platform,” says the Times, and 
therefore we suppose that the wind took a literal broom 
to do the job. The “tickets and papers” were “ carried 
“over fields to the village”—a grim and weird invasion. 
Near Canterbury things were more serious still, “the 
“ gable and part of a wall of one residence being bodily 
“ removed.” After that, we can only congratulate our- 
selves that hansoms were not lifted from the ground, and 
“bodily,” as well as “ literally,” transported into the Park 
or into adjacent dining-rooms. It is an ill wind, however, 
which does nothing better than remove booking-offices, and 
our last gale has, at all events, cut us temporarily off from 
“Our Own Correspondent.” Even M. Browitz, whom 
neither bolts nor bars, neither front nor back doors, can 


“and England imitated that” plan of campaign “—(loud 
“ cheers)—which was being so successfully inaugurated in 
“the sister island. (Renewed cheers.)” The point in 
question of which Mr. Saunpers spoke is, we suppose, the 
“ justice and redress” due to the Highland Crofters which 
the meeting pledged itself to try and obtain. It may be 
observed that among the other speakers in favour of the 
resolution who voted with Mr. W. Saunpers, listened to 
him, and perhaps joined in those cheers, was Mr. R. 
Wattace, M.P. Edinburgh has every reason to be pleased 
with the company its member carries his mandate into. 
The next resolution, moved by Mr. C, H. Anprnrson, did, 
indeed, deprecate all forms of lawlessness ; and perhaps that 
was why it was not cheered. It also included the remark- 
able statement that the legal proceedings taken in Skye and 
Tiree tended to produce contempt of the law. To this second 
part it was that Mr. Jonn Macruerson, of Glendale, spoke 
all that screed of Gaelic which he sandwiched between two 
screeds of English. The Ersche was doubtless immensely 
eloquent, but it was lost on the reporters of the Daily News, 
and so we must give it up with the originals of Ossian. 
Mr. Hunter, M.P., passed from general principles to prac- 
tical business, and declared that, if the Government did 
not grant a Committee of inquiry, it would be the duty 
of the Scotch members to exhaust the forms of the House, 
from which it appears that the Irish members may soon 
be helped in their function of standing illustration of the 
need for reform of procedure. Inspired by Mr. Hunter 
perhaps, and at the suggestion of a Mr. i. H. Dauzign, 
the meeting recommended the Crofters “to unite together 
“for their common defence, and to refuse to pay one 
“ farthing of rent until the landlords grant a satisfactory 
“abatement "—which was a kind of coming back to 

the advice of Mr. W. Saunvers. Finally, the meeting 

ended up most appropriately by thanks and cheers for 

its best friends. Mr. Wittiam Mactzay, “a Highlander 

“now residing in London . . . complimented the Daily 

“ News upon the efforts which it made to dispel ignorance 
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“ upon this question.” Having duly expressed its gratitude 
to its friends in the press, the meeting then cheered some of 
its friends in Parliament. They were “ ParnzLL” and 
“ Ditton.” Why omit the other names connected by Mr. 
Goscuen’s hyphens? Does not Mr. LaBoucnERE deserve a 
cheer or Mr. O’Brien or Mr. Giapstone? Surely. The 
wisest thing Mr. W. Saunpers, Mr. Jonn Macpuerson, 
Mr. Hunter, Mr. R. Wattace, Mr. Dauzret, and Mr. 
Picton could now do would be to follow the other Celtic 
deputation in favour of emarchy and plunder on the road to 
Hawarden. 


SAILS, PADDLES, AND SCREWS. 


A GLANCE at the advertising columns of the Times in 1836 
should send a thrill of gratitude to the hearts of the globe- 
trotters of 1886. It is like sitting in a snug room over a *‘ sea- 
coal fire” and listening to the December blasts that are beating 
against the windows. Those who go down to the sea in our great 
steamers must face storms that send the billows surging abaft the 
funnels and stand rockings upon the bosom of the mighty deep 
that make them curse their unkindly nurse. At all events, now- 
adays they know that, if they must cross the ocean, they could 
hardly be made more comfortable. Possibly people may have 
thought the same in 1836, and we can only admire the benignance 
of Providence which mercifully tempers the wind to weather- 
beaten lambs. In 1836 “swift sailings” of the best teak-built 
ships, of 400 and 500 tons, were advertised for Calcutta and Bombay. 
In 1836 there is an announcement of the despatch of a copper- 
bottomed packet-brig of 142 tons register for Madeira, “ with ex- 
cellent accommodation for passengers.” Imagine a consumptive 
invalid taking his now for the Islands of the Blest in a 
cockle-shell of 142 tons register! That sort of craft might be all 
very well for the hardy mariners who used to grope their way on 
exploring expeditions towards the Pole through the fogs and the 
ice-floes ; but for a patient who was apprehensive of the rupture 
of blood-vessels it was staking madly against the imminent 
chances of sudden death. In 1838 there is a glowing account in 
the Annual Register of the launch of the British Queen. “ This 
immense steamship is intended to carry passengers between London 
and New York. Her length exceeds that of any vessel in the 
British navy by 35 feet.” As for the power, proportions, and 
capacity of that “immense” vessel, her length was 275 feet, she 
had engines of 500 horse-power, and she carried 600 tons of coals, 
with 500 tons of cargo. Indeed in those days, with the delays of 
long ocean passages, we can scarcely be said to have spanned the 
abysses dividing us from distant countries and colonies. The 
wealthy West Indian planters seldom visited the old home more 
than once or twice in a prosperous lifetime; while civilians or 
soldiers scorching in Hindustan took out a three years’ furlough 
after ten years of baking. Naturally they needed all this time to 
recruit a liver enlarged like that of any Strasburg goose. ‘ Tom 
Cringle ” tells how, about sixty years ago, he boarded one of the 
“ magnificent W:st Indiamen” which had been plundered by 
pirates and subs-quently abandoned. The midshipman, accus- 
tomed to the accommodation of His Majesty’s men-of-war, with 
the bunkers and lockers of the odoriferous cockpit, was much im- 
pressed with the splendour of the upholstery and decorations. There 
were gold mouldings and plate-glass mirrors; there were thick silken 
ings and sumptuous carpets, while a grand piano stood open in 

the saloon. Yet, after all, that “ magniticent ship,” which had to 
weather half-hurricanes and run the risk of tornadoes, did not 
measure so much as five hundred tons. At that time, when cadets 
from Addiscombe or young writers from Haileybury secured their 
berths long beforehand for Bombay or the Hooghly, the nautical 
outfit was a matter for grave and costly consideration. The 
merge, a round the Cape would last for four months at the 
least. The cabin in the Lord Wellesley or the Bombay Castle sup- 
plied nothing but the wooden panelling and the bare bedstead. Its 
temporary tenants had to buy sheets, blankets, and the cabin furni- 
ture. They had to lay in besides endless stores of body linen and 
cotton suits, remembering the heats of the tropics which made 
constant changes of raiment indispensable. And, although the 
saloon table was spread with sufficient liberality, they deemed them- 
selves lucky when they came across a luxurious Collector of 
pa gerne like Jos Sedley, who had treasures of soda-water 
and light claret at the disposition of his special cronies. It is true 
that for youngsters of an Oriental temperament, who loved the 
fair sex, tobacco, and the dolce far niente, there was no lack of 
quiet recreation. In all the charm of snatching at forbidden 
truit, they could flirt on the sly with the batches of marriageable 
young women consigned to the Indian mariets, and committed to 
the care of the captain. The sporting characters could fish from 
the “ dolphin-striker ” in the frequent calms, admiring the colours 
of the dying dolphin dragged on deck; and they could indulge at 
leisure and ad dibitum in chess, cards, and backgammon. Yet, for 
the most part, unless entangled in the anxieties of an impossible 
engagement, they must have been pretty well bored to death 
before they sighted the Malabar or Coromandel coasts, or threaded 
the wreck-strewn intricacies of the Sonderbunds. After the 
solemn leave-taking dinner at “The Falcon” at Gravesend, they 
ight be baffled for many days in the chops of the Chanuel 
the lights of the Eddystone died down in the distance. 


And they could sympathize with the feelings of Vanderdecken, 
the profane Flying Dutchman, upon casting anchor in the shelter 
of Table Bay. ey might be kept standing off and on the 
surfs of Madeira for ten days or more, while taking in pipes of 
wine for the Indian mess-tables. Yet they were not altogether 
without the excitements of danger, more welcome to the dashing 

oung soldier in embryo than to the ladies and the bilious civilians. 

‘or pirates were still occasionally to be met with in the indiffe- 
rently-guarded Southern seas; and Captain Meadows Taylor, in 
the Story of My Life, tells how only sixty years ago he was chosen 
a captain of volunteers in the mizentop, with six stout boys under 
his command. Nor were precautions of the kind by any means 
superfluous, for the ship narrowly escaped an encounter with a 
piratical felucca. Had these complacent and contented gentlemen 
foreseen the time when men could take a six weeks’ leave from 
India, forgetting that ignorance is bliss, like Job they might have 
cursed the day in which they were born. 

Mr. Wilson Hyde, in his very interesting book on The Royal 
Mail, gives statistics of the times occupied to some foreign stations 
“out and home again” by the letter posts about five-and-tfifty 
years ago, and they sound almost incredible. For Jamaica, 112 
days; to Malta, go days; to Brazil, 140 days; and to America, as 
he assures us, 105 days. He adds that there were then no regular 
packets to China, New South Wales, Sierra Leone, and many 
parts of South America. The passengers, like the mail-bags, were 
compelled to take their chance of the casual sailings of ships in 
freight. Now the swiftly successive despatches are arranged to an 
hour, and the time out to Jamaica is 18 days; to Brazil, 21; to 
Lisbon, 3; while to the United States the maximum is 7 days. 
It was in 1838 that all commercial men were astir from Broadway 
to the Long Island to see the first of the packets which had 
steamed across the Atlantic. Mr. Gallenga, the well-known 
Times’ Correspondent, relates in his Reminiscences how he chanced 
to be there on the day when the Strius came in. It was on the 
23rd of April, and the Sirius had sailed from Cork on the 4th. 
By a somewhat remarkable coincidence, the Great Western 
arrived within fifteen hours, having started from the Severn four 
days later, That was the small beginning of the day of great 
things, and for many years afterwards men made the passage of 
the Atlantic with mingled feelings of misery and terror. Our 
readers will remember Dickens's dramatic account of his voyage 
in the Britannia when he went to the States on his first round of 
readings. The Britannia made the passage in 21 days, on an 
average of 8} knots. She met with horrible weather, the decks 
were swept by the seas, and the waves, breaking down the com- 
panions, set everything afloat in the cabins, But what nearly 
scared the impressionable novelist out of his senses was the 
imminent danger of conflagration. The labouring engines sent 
flames up the funnels, and clouds of sparks and burning cinders 
were flying about among the ship timbers, which we should have 
thought must have been sufficiently saturated with sea-water to 
set all danger of combustion at detiance. There are still inevit- 
able hazards in the crossing—hazards which have been aggravated 
by tierce competition. ‘The most powerful modern steamships are 
racing perpetually against each other and against time, through 
fogs, in calms and blinding snow-dritts, along the narrow and weill- 
detined water-way of tratlic, which sights, then skirts, a most for- 
midable coast. But these steam-propelled sea-monsters are as much 
of floating palaces as anything that down to the ocean can be 
made. In striking contrast to the “immense” British Queen, they 
may be of 8,000 to 9,000 tons burthen, and of 12,000 to 13,000 
actual horse-power. With any ordinary vessel coming unhappily 
athwart their bows, it is the odds of an elephant “colliding” 
with an ox. The Guion and the National Lines date only 
from 1863; the White Star from 1870; while the Cunard has 
been carrying the mails since the Britannia took them in 1840. 
It is the competition, the cheapness, the facilities, and the com- 
parative comforts offered by the great lines which have stimulated 
excessive emigration; which have relieved starving Ireland of its 
superabundant population; and which at the same time have done 
much to complicate the Irish question by creating the richer and 
resentful Ireland beyond the Atlantic. Wheu Martin Chuzzlewit 
and Mark Tapley booked their in the Screw, even without 
“the elements combining” against her, the miseries of the weari- 
some middle passage were immense, as the charges for the slow 
tortures were far from moderate. Whereas nowadays the State- 
assisted Scotch crofter or the tenant of a Connaught hill holding, 
as soon as he has shaken off the sorrows of sea-sickness, revels in 
delicacies of which he never had dreamed. Imagine a hard- 
favoured and herring-gutted Highlandman from the misty hills of 
Skye, or a hali-grown gossoon irom the bogs of Connemara, with 
indefinite arrears of eating to make up and an appetite keenly 
edged by the Atlantic breezes, sitting down to the succession of 
bountiful repasts provided by the great shipping associations. If 
the catering be as good as it sounds, it must be a veritable miracle 
of cheapness. The National Line, wuich seems to touch the lowest 
depths of economy, very recently—if not at present—was carrying 
its steerage passengers for 3/. a head. And it promised an 
“abundance of fresh provisions, all of the best quality, cooked and 
served out by the Company's servants three times daily.” The 
Red Star charges were a trifle more, but its menus are given 
more detinitely. At dinner there is boiled pork, salt beef, &c., 
with vegetables, rice and raisins, vegetable soups and promiscuous 
puddings. ‘The supper is almost as substantial, but varied with 
such lighter dishes as Irish stew. It is needless to indicate the 
effects of these wonderful facilities towards emigration, With 
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children charged half-price, and infants taken for nothing, a 
spirited man with the most modest savings and slight Government 
help may cast all his sorrows and anxieties behind him, and renew 
his s 


i th in America, or even the more remote Australasia, in 
the — that steadiness will ensure success. 

We have been hurried down the fast-flowing flood-tide of 
emigration to the days of the screws; but we must tack back for 
a somewhat regretful retrospect of more leisurely sea life on 
board the old-fashioned paddles. For people who are not espe- 
cially pressed for time, aud who loved,so far as might be possible, 
to imagine themselves still on land, we hold that to have been 
the golden age of sea-touri For the paddles not only steadied 
the ship in place of shaking her, but implied a stable breadth of 
build which was greatly conducive to comfort, with a propor- 
tionate commodiousness of accommodation; although, of course, 
they were comfortless enough when steam communications were 
in their childhood. When there were already regular steamers 
a the Tower Wharf to the Kentish watering-places, 


Charles Lamb in the poetry of his conservatism looks back lovingly 
on the old Margate Hoy. ‘CanI forget thee, thou old Margate 


Hoy, with thy weather-beaten, sunburat Captain and his rough 
eccommodations—ill exchanged for the foppery and fresh-water 
niceness of the modern steam-packet? ... With the gales of 
heaven thou wentest swimmingly, or, when it was their pleasure, 
stoodest still with sailor-like patience.” Though, to tell the truth, 
the foppery and fresh-water niceness can have been only com- 
parative, Atleast we surmise as much from the mere name of 
the Ferret, borne by one of the packets plying between Dover and 
Calais, We can well conceive what a Ferret must have been— 
small, slender, and terribly tucked up in the waist, poking her 


nose Seong: the swamping seas of the Channel, and 
ing rather standing into Calais harbour in the de- 


pressing embrace of the limpet-encrusted jetties. The Ferret 
could not have been much of an improvement on the schooner- 
rigged “ Dover packet” earlier known. For even the Ferrets, 
drawing little water as they did, could seldom come alongside the 
piers at Dover, and the passengers, sick and exceedingly sorry for 
themselves, were tumbled down into small boats like so many cases 
of claret, even in the blasts of March or the snows of December. 
If they hit off Dover in the dark, we presume they made the best 
of it on the horsehair cabin sofas and waited to disembark in the 
daylight. Thackeray, when he went to Ireland in 1842, tells how 
he got into Dublin Bay after sundown, to be awakened at five 
next morning by the crew clearing out the mail-bags. Contrast 
the state of things with the present clockwork of the runs from 
Holyhead, when the Ulster or Leinster is driven relentlessly ahead, 
and each precious second is severely economized. 

On the broad Atlantic, when the tempests were unchained und 
the crested billows rolling mountains high, we grant that the 
paddles may have had their disadvantages, more especially to im- 

ressionable travellers. In that voyage in the Sritannia which 
Dickens has made memorable, he tells characteristically how “ the 
planking had been torn sheer away”; how “ the wheels were ex- 
posed and bare, and they whirled and dashed their spray about 
the decks at random.” And we can remember ourselves how the 
swift river-boats on the Danube used to be spun round bodily in 
the rapid stream and brought up against the projecting landing- 
places in Servia and Wallachia with a mighty rending of wood 
and an occasional smashing of metal which sent tremors through 
the nerves of sensitive females. Nevertheless,on waters that were 
land-locked or comparatively quiet the motion was as swooth as 
might be under the circumstances. We may take the Mediterra- 
bean steamers of twenty or thirty years ago as types of all that 
was most comfortable and home-like in the mercantile marine. 
There were the vessels of the P, and O., for example, though they 
concerned themselves much more with men than with merchandize. 
On board the roomy but graceful Ganges or the Jumna you had all 
the luxuries of a steam-yacht with the advantage of greatiy superior 
size. There was room enough in the spacious cabins beneath the wide 
decks if you were not caught in the rush of the Indians who 
were coming and going through the season. The society was sure 
to be agreeably mixed, for there were people of the world for 
all the Mediterranean ports, from Lisbon to Alexandria. The 
tables were spread with the free-hearted liberality of a tine old 
Company, all of the olden time ; there were sherry, claret, and 
pale ale ad libitum. If you pleased, you might eat yourself into 
chronic dyspepsia or drink yourself into a brain fever; and then 
there was none of that Oriental surveillance of the fair sex which 
tormented passengers on board the East Indiaman circum- 
navigating the Cape. But then the P. & O. had a practical 
monopoly. The Briton who respected himself would seldom 
travel even by the luxurious French Messageries; for he held 
in contempt the foreign “kickshaws,” though far 
better adapted to the latitudes and their climates. In that 
golden age the P. & O. could afford to be generous, for it con- 
trolled the market and fixed its own tariffs. As for the carriage 
of goods, it scarcely stooped to it, except for such valuable articles 
as silk and precious stones, made up in ponpns little packages 
and proportionately. Now all has been revolutionized, 
and the fine fleet has been 
capacity for storing awa 3 of cotton in the ho nd we 
have too, in the Mediterranean Cunard 
boats, when, a primary consideration being the killing of time, we 
were making deliberate observations on men and cities. The fare 
was simple and more than solid; and, as passengers were merely 
thrown in by way of make-weights, the company was small if not 


always select. Yet we have met many clever and cultivated men 
and women on board; popular clergymen ordered on a slow sea- 
trip to restore the shattered health; or Americans who manfully, 
like Washington Irving, set their faces against the travel-fever 
of their dollar-hunting countrymen. Going to bed after grog, 
cigars and conversation under the star-spangled skies, with some 
wild line of headlands showing up in the moonlight, you would 
be awakened in the morning by the trampling on the decks, by the 
groaning of the windlass and the running-out of the chain-cable, 
when we would turn out to see the stir in some picturesque 
harbour, with streets rising tier upon tier above the bustling 
quays, and with a coronet of towers and campaniles or of 
palm-trees and minarets, From the decks of the Cunarders or 
from those of the Austrian Lloyd boats, in the Greek Isles or 
along the rugged Illyrian coast, we can recall many a startling 
and enchanting surprise when in the scenes of which we had 
talked and dreamed over-night realities surpassed imagination. We 
know that we still have these lines of steamers trading among 
commercial nocks of the world and discharging their cargoes in 
half-forgotten harbours ; but we fear that travellers neglect them 
in their feverish craving for speed. The long, deep, narrow- 
waisted screw, constructed and closely packed afore and abaft on 
principles the most aggressively economical, is the steamship of the 
present, and probably of the future, It is vain to regret it in 
the light of the fact that our trade has increased sixfold in the 
last forty years; but we confess that these screws grate on our 
susceptibilities, as they have shaken our body and disturbed our 
comes when we have been quartered in a cabin immediately 
ve them, 


JOB’S COMFORTERS (NEW STYLE). 


N these days, as is well known, all old things have to become 
new, or to take their chance of the consequences of being anti- 
quated. It is not long since the Springfield Republican, or some 
other distinguished American newspaper, discovered that She 
Stoops to Conquer is not at all a high-toned play, and that no 
American girl would think it proper to behave like Miss Hard- 
castle and Miss Neville, It is still less long since another American 
newspaper accounted for a certain critic's judgment, or want of 
judgment, by observing compassionately that the poor man had 
evidently been brought up on “the effete models of the classics,” 
and not on good modern examples such as the New York Laily 
Stabber. But why go to America for examples? Why even put 
ourselves to the trouble or looking after any examples at all? 
The fact is sufficiently admitted, and it will be well to pass at 
once to the latest example of new style—the Job's Comiorter 
(New Style) of politics. 

He is very new indeed—quite the newest thing of his class— 
and he seems to have been developed and to have been capable 
of development only in the quite unprecedented circumstances of 
the Gladstonian Separatist movement. The original Job was, as 
is generally known, in a very bad way when Eliphaz, Dildad, 
Zophar, and Co. came to administer their peculiar form of von- 
solation; while Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar themselves, having 
been Job’s friends in his prosperity, muy without rashness be 
taken as being at the time of com‘ort prosperous Arabian 
country gentlemen, with camels and sheep untouched, It was 
thus a necessary consequence that their comfort. should take the 
famous form. For the virtues which maintained Eliphaz in pro- 
sperity and health, while Job was a beggar and almost a leper, 
were doubtless as strongly present (though he had the grace not 
to mention them so distinctly) as the vices of Job himself to 
the mind of the worthy Temanite. But the modern Job and 
the modern Job's comtorters have completely changed places. 
Job is the Conservative party—in place, and secured there by firm 
pledges giving it an absolute majority in the House of Commons, 
possessing even without those pledges a larger number of actual 
Tory members than it has had, with one exception, in any Parlia- 
ment of the last forty years, confronting a scattered and dispirited 
Opposition, respected abroad and at home, likely (bar accidents) to 
win two seats for any one it may lose at the next election. The 
comforters are ragged Gladstonians who have lost their camels 
and their sheep in the tempests of the last election, who are tor- 
mented from head to foot of their souls with envy, regret, 
impotent rage, and other things to which potsherds bring no 
alleviation. No wonder, therefore, that their Job's comfort is of 
quite a different kind trom the variety of Bildad. Its form— 
its common form—is a condolement with the Conservatives on the 
miserable plight they are in, by means more especially of ingenious 
insistance on the still more miserable plight which theirs will be 
hereafter. For instance, according to these very odd people, Job 
(that is, be it remembered, the Tories) was in a very bad way last 
‘Tuesday morning. He had only got some three hundred and tweuty” 
members of Parliament, while no other party, nor any other 
two parties together, had anything like the number; his enemies 
in Ireland were only committing themselves to ways certain to 
play his game; and his enemies in England had only failed to 
elaborate anything like a plan of opposition, Besides these obvious 
sufferings, he was going to be pledged, if he was not pledged 
already, to a complete Madical course ot policy. This, we say, was 
his state on Tuesday. On Wednesday it was far worse. True, 
the Liberal Unionists had spoken, and had pledged themselves to 
continue their support of the Government; but this very fact 
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filled the Job’s comforter with the deepest pity for Job. He 
might, indeed, poor misguided thing, be “greatly comforted and 
encouraged” by the meeting himself, but that was just his 
stupidity. He would find himself in the long run a great deal the 
worse for it. Besides, even for the present the Unionist Liberals 
would be thoroughly untrustworthy allies; they would not hold to 
the Conservative-Unionist compact; they were already boasting 
that they themselves were in power. Soon they would do more 
than boast. So the Job’s comforter was very sorry for Job indeed, 
though, like all his class, old and new, he was quite sure that 
worse was coming, and also that Job had thoroughly deserved 
everything that had come, was coming, or possibly could come on 


m. 

A day passed, and Lord Salisbury spoke—very much indeed, 
as simple Job might have thought, in the sense in which he, Job, 
would have wished him to speak. Here, at any rate, however 
wrong he might have been about Lord Hartington, and however 
deceived in the belief that his affairs were in a tolerable condition, 
there surely could be no mistake. Deluded Job! His comforters 
were down on him at once like a cartload (or, as we believe the 
elder and more picturesquely vernacular idiom has it, like a 
thousand) of bricks. Lord Hartington (“a bad man, my dear, 
a bad man!” but of whom, considering certain contingencies, a 
wise Gladstonian will not speak too harshly) might have some 
occasion for rejoicing ; he might “ contemptuously acquiesce” in 
the “substance ” of Lord Salisbury’s “concession.” Mr. Goschen, 
too, had “ more forcibly than pleasantly asserted” the position of 
Lord Hartington in power. But the Conservatives? But Job? 
Why all that could be said was that, though he had deserved his 
fate, the comforters are very sorry for him. He has been “ irri- 
tated” by Mr. Goschen, and well he may be. He is “ painfully 
aware” of the fact that Mr. Goschen spoke the truth. But 
much worse is coming on him. The Ministerial nose will be kept 
to the grindstone with a Wegglike savager, Wy Lord Hartington, 
Lord Salisbury’s protests of his unchanged Toryism are merely 
“excellent fooling.” That is to say, there will be surrender 
of Conservative principles all along the domestic line, perhaps 
all along the Irish line too. At present in a painful minority, 
holding place only at the good will of Lord Hartington, the Con- 
servative party is going to obtain by these dolorous and igno- 
minious passages only an opportunity of eating all the principles 
that it has left, and then (we suppose) bursting with the indiges- 
tion which will be a righteous and inevitable consequence. So 
Job’s comforters, one or other of them ; for it is not to be forgotten 
that they have always been plural from their first recorded appear- 
ance in history. 

Fortunately for Job, his present plight is one in which it is a 

t deal easier to bear consolation of this kind than it can have 
nm for his unlucky prototype. He is probably not much affected 
either by the condolences of his kind Gladstonian friends on his 
present parlous state or by their vaticinations as to his yet more 
parlous future. But it really would be a little interesting to know 
why it * a or amuses the comforters to take this line of com- 
fort. here is the fun of telling what is, in fact, a sound work- 
ing majority that it is a minority ? what is, in fact, a solid 
partnership that it is a house divided against itself? We really 
cannot answer the questions. Perhaps the people who say these 
things believe them. If they say so, of course in their turn they 
must be believed. Nothing is so rude, nothing so unjustifiable, 
as to doubt assertions of this kind. Mrs, Wenham iad one 
of her headaches on an ever-memorable occasion, there can 
be no doubt of that. But, granting to the fullest extent the 
belief of certain Gladstonians in the miserable condition of the 
Conservative party, the tyranny of Lord Hartington, the flexibilit 
of Lord Salisbury, the certainty of a miserable collapse follow 
by a more miserable surrender in Ireland, England, Bulgaria, 
Burmah, Anywhere, Everywhere, and even to the other side of 
Nowhere, on the Conservative part—granting all this, is it wise, 
however amiable it may be, to condole quite so loudly? For, un- 
luckily, the irreverent world, which does not look through 
Gladstonian spectacles, but through its own eyes, beholds the 
English Conservative party in case very different from Job's. It 
sees it, as has been said, in place and in power too, confrouted by 
a party so hopelessly divided that (miraculous as are the chances 
and changes of politics) it is difficult to see how anything but 
Mr, Gladstone's can unite it again, respected abroad, 
and in no more danger of becoming cs yar gg at home than every 
Government is in from the mere fact of its being a Government, 
and, therefore, having the cppostanaty and faculty of blundering. 
Is it necessary to keep up Gladstonian spirits in this way? the 
said irreverent world will assuredly ask. And if the answer is 
“Yes,” then we fear the irreverent world will go on to remark 
that Gladstonian spirits must be in a very poor condition indeed. 

And so, there is no doubt, they are. It is said that Mr. 
Gladstone is going to make some sort of reply to the Unionist 
meeting, and perhaps Gladstonians will affect to condole with 
Conservatives on that. But in their heart of hearts they must be 
sufficiently horrified at the idea. Every utterance of Mr. Gladstone's 
privet the Union has been worth half a dozen speeches to the 

nionist cause, and every such utterance has been more astonish- 
ing in its revelation of the decay of @ once active and subtle, if 
never great, intellect than the last. Let»Mr. Gladstone by all 
means reply by speech, or letter, on pomnenies just as he pleases, 
pporiaed he does it somehow. He has such a remnant left, 

not of his old force, yet of his old cunning as a fighter, 
that he is not likely to attempt much notice of Mr. Bright, 


and he may affect to patronize Mr. Goschen. But the weight of 
last Tuesday’s meeting lay not in this speech or in that, but in the 
union and consensus of Not in the debate itself, owing to its 
being spread out and watered down by long continuance and the 
interposition of insignificant persons, not in the meeting at Her 
Majesty's owing to the presence of Tories, was the tremendous 
preponderance of authority and of intellect in the Liberal party on 
the Liberal—that is, the anti-Gladstonian—side, shown as it was 
shown on Tuesday. No wonder Gladstonians are angry, no 
wonder their knees knock when they think of a fresh addition to 
that extraordinary body of utterances on the Union question 
which has supplied texts already for grave and impartial dis- 
cussion of the speaker’s political sanity. But they should try some 
other means of concealing their own flutter than that of condoling 
with the Tory party in the new style of Job's comforters. The 

er agg need of the erd are too evidently not on 

ob’s side, 


PICTURE GALLERIES, 


HE element of affectation which is often talked of as if it 
were the main characteristic of the Suffolk Street Gallery, 
though undeniably there, as it is everywhere, counts for but a. 
little in the show, and contributes very inconsiderably to its general 
excellence. What we admire about this Gallery is that hitherto. 
it has not lent itself to any exclusive patronage of the style of one 
clique or of one man. We hope it will never become the organ of 
any one opinion or manner—neither of Mr. Whistler nor of the 
Marlborough Gallery; neither of realism nor of idealism ; neither 
of new nor of old affectations. It is, of course, impossible to prevent 
certain people from using other people’s eyes, and such strange, 
poetic, keen-seeing eyes as Mr. Whistler's are likely to be much in 
request. The place reeks with imitations of his manner, neither 
more nor less interesting than the pastiches of Copley Fielding and 
other old men which fill other galleries ; but it is not this feature 
of the British Artists’ show which interests us—it is rather the fact. 
that here we see the work of thoughtful artists, instead of the 
labours of tradesmen making goods up to a pattern. We see real 
art, it is true, elsewhere ; but here, owing to the reputation for a 
liberal spirit which the Society has acquired, painters seem more at. 
their ease, and less concerned as to what people may say about any 
pon or, Aa personal taste. This is as necessary to art as it is un- 
desirable in clothing. In the one case you wish to escape 
notice, in the other to court it. What is common sense in the one- 
becomes commonplace in the other. Still, there is no doubt that 
most of the great artists have been widely human in their feelings, 
and have emphasized the qualities and combinations of qualities in 
nature that are most felt by the majority. Now in what is called 
impressionistic painting you paint something tosuggest the temporary 
mood in which you looked at a certain scene or etfect. You do not 
say to yourself, Though I may be content to let the impression of 
this particular quality predomivate in my work, yet, as I have at 
other times felt quite differeut qualities of vision, so I cannot 
fairly render my personality without bringing all these attributes. 
of nature into a tolerably harmonious ensemble of effect. Both 
these are admirable forms of art; impressionism gives you the 
artist’s very mood of the moment, and is more elastic. The fuller 
art shows Sper the man all round and his capabilities, and is safer 
to please all men, and if less keenly, at least more enduringly. It 
cannot be denied that Mr. Whistler, like many others at Suffolk 
Street, inclines to an impressionistic rendering of nature. Hence 
at once the frantic love of and the utter misapprehension of 
their works which animate the public. A very little trouble 
in examining figures under effects of lamplight, however, would 
explain to people Mr. Whistler's view of nature in his subtle and 
lovely “ Harmony in Red” (227) ; though, of course, the art with 
which he bas avoided hardness or ugliness in the representation of 
this and the “ Harmony in White and Ivory” (259) will more 
easily escape their understanding. In Mr. William Stott’s portrait. 
of Miss White (231), the atmospheric envelope is strongly and 
truthfully emphasized, but the choice of effect and of local 
colour is not such as to embarrass any one’s comprehension of 
the sentiment and meaning of the work. Still less is this the 
case with Mr. Jacomb Hood’s “ Portrait” (250) of a young lady 
in black, one of the best pictures in the room; indeed, its 
only fault appears to be that the black of the dress is not 
enough lost either in shadow or in light, and thus a slight im- 
pression of hardness is left. Mr. T. B. Kennington’s “ Portrait” 
(115) must please most people; it is careful and skilful in 
workmanship and of a solid construction and sober colouring. We 
prefer Mr. Stott’s portrait, and also his bright atmospheric pastel, 
to his large “ Summer Day” (245), notwithstanding the latter’s 
many excellent qualities. They are more equal in their achieve- 
ment and better sustained in their weak places. Mr. Olausen’s 
“Girl’s Head” (229) is a piece of fine, unaffected, and realistic 
modelling, delicate and aérial relief. Straightforward, solid 
handling, and quiet colour characterize Mr. Wally Moes’s 
“Pariahs” (197), painted in a low-toned brown key. Tho 
we must over in unfair silence much excellent figure ook: 
we cannot take leave of the subject without calling attention to 
Mr. G. F. Munn’s gem of exquisite colour and refined workman- 


‘ship, “ A Study” (38). Impossible, too, would it be to mention 


all the original effort in landscape, whether with a flavour of 
French or English manner, whether bra Bree and elegant or earnest 
and rugged in handling. A superb polished vigour of touch 
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and a breezy freshness of colouring distinguish as usual Mr, 
Aubrey Hunt's sketches, “In Holland” (23) and “At Papen- 
drecht” (49). They are even preferable to his large and brilliant 
eanvas, “Sur la Plage, Granville” (237). Mr. J. Paterson's 
“ Winter in the Glen” (249), with less vigour and brio, 
the same merit of excellent workmanship, and is remarkable for a 
conscientious effort to render as much of nature as will transplant 
into the painter's artistic scheme. Mr. F. Hind fulfills the promise 
he made year in his studies of Venetian lagoons. “A Rainy 
Day in May (359), though less catching in subject, is treated 
with all the icate insight of his former work. Messrs. 
Melton Fisher and T. Millie Dow may be mentioned with 
praise in connexion with this kind of work. We come now 
to work due rather to English, or if to French, then to the influ- 
ence of older French, schools. Mr. Ellis’s “ Evening” (271) takes 
the first place in size and in the romantic breadth of its composi- 
tion, but it is scarcely more than a fine “lay in” or design fora 
icture. Mr, Leslie Thomson’s work, “ Aberdeenshire Coast” (41), 
and “ Leigh, Essex” (204), shows, as usual, both dignity of 
conception and truthful earnestness of treatment, We may say 
much the same for Mr. Percy Belgrave’s solemn “ Blown by 
the Blast” (244), Mr. A. W. Finch’s “Low Tide” (162), and 
Mr. H. M. Livens’s “ October” (327). Simple, artistic, and 
straightforward small pictures are happily numerous. Amongst 
these we may note Mr. H. R. Bloomer’s “ Willow Walk” (288) ; 
Miss Alice Miller's “In the Woods” (47); Mr. Alfred East’s 
« Glimpse of Ben Venue” (126); Mr. F. Murray's “ Rainham 
Creek ” (120) ; and last, but not least, Mr. J. S. Hill’s model of a 
rapid yet artistically complete and harmonious sketch (60). It is 
needless to say that Mr. Whistler’s “ Nocturne” (331) showing 
St. Mark’s, Venice, like all that he does of this sort, is a marvel of 
tenderness and delicacy which it is utterly hopeless to emulate 
with anything short of a similarly personal and original view of 
nature. To take lessons from Mr. Whistler in the choice of 
frames, get-up of the rooms, and careful arrangement of pictures, 
however, would do no Hanging Committee we know of anything 
but good. Though we rather deprecate Mr. Whistler's wrath at 
the Times’ critic tor calling hi a “plain man,” as that is a 
standpoint like any other, we agree with him that the censure of 
the decoration at Suffolk Street is as strange as the treatment of 
his (Mr. Whistler's) reply. 

Two large pictures are now on exhibition, strange contrasts to 
each other ipcieneatiek, and yet having this in common, that they 
move the spectator no more than their subjects appear to have ex- 
cited the artists. Mr. Munkacsy’s “ of Mozart,” at Messrs. 
Agnew’s, is the stronger work technically, as well as richer and 
more pleasing in colour. Full as it is of masterly grouping, finely 
- tone, admirable play of texture, local colour, and light, 

ly a ray of sentiment illumines its vast surface. Professor 
Vink’s “Lady Godiva,” at the Gainsborough Gallery, whilst it 
cannot be denied the merits of effective arrangement and a broad 
execution, sadly lacks warmth of colouring throughout and apt- 
ness rl mes in the figure. Moreover, the drawing and modelling, 
especially of the hips, would be the better for a little more subtlety 


and meaning 


THE POWER OF IMAGINATION, 


ANY of our readers will be familiar with Bishop Butler's 
comment on the Imagination at the opening of ‘his 
Analogy, where it is peremptorily denounced as “ that forward 
and delusive ever obtruding beyond its own. sphere; of 
some assistance indeed to apprehension, but the author of all 
error,” which we are accustomed to indulge from our youth. The 
Bishop adds that it leads us to “lose ourselves in gross and crude 
conceptions of things, taking for granted that we are acquainted 
with what indeed we are wholly ignorant of.” And hence inter 
alia it encourages us in the groundless, not to say irrational “ pre- 
sumption ” that death is the final destruction of living beings, and 
there is no future life beyond the grave. Whether Canon Liddon 
a this pescage in the remarkable sermon he preached at 

we do not ga newspaper reports which have ap 
but there can be no doubt that so accomplished an Oxford scholar 
and divine had it in his mind. And it was from just the same 
— view that he treated the Imagination, as an obtrusive and 
ive faculty, tending in religious matters to prove “ the source 
of error,” or—which amounts practically to much the same thing—to 
obscure our apprehension of truth. e immediate application of 
Butler's criticism, as we have seen, is to the common tendency to 
assume from the outward appearances of bodily decomposition 
and the like that no living powers can survive the visible de- 
struction of the material frame which had been the instrument 
and theatre, if not the source of their tion. Dr. Liddon’s 
application the other day was a kindred, if not precisely identical, 
one. He insisted justly enough that our difficulty in realizing 
the possible or inevitable cessation of anything in which we are 
habitually interested or concerned rises not so much from the 
reason as the imagination. Thus, to take the case of death, 
nobody in his senses would think of disputing the force of the old 
syllogism, “ All men are mortal; I am a man, therefore” &c. No 
revelation was needed to assure us that it is appointed to all men to 
die. Yet very many men, as tho preacher observed, somehow or 
Other entirely fail to realize that they themselves will certainly 


one day die, though of course they de not dream of denying it 
even in their own thoughts. The natural “ presumption ”—to use 
Butler's term—is that life will continue as it has hitherto con- 
tinued, though their reason tells them—what in the abstract they 
at once admit—that illness or accident of a hundred different kinds 
may at any moment bring it toan end, And in exactly the same 
pa lees men find it difficult to conceive the ible or probable 
collapse of the social and political organization with which all 
their experi and habits of thought and action are inextricably 
bound up, Just as we are told that in that old patriarchal age 
they married and were given in marriage till the flood came and 
drowned them all, so has it been again and in in the world’s 
history since. The placid, if not stolid, confidence of the multitude 
who were standing unconsciously on the brink of a volcano did not 
avert for a single hour the downfall of the old Egyptian or 
Persian or Roman Empire, or of the ancien régime in France 
when its time was fully come: “ the French nobles who thronged 
the Court of Versailles never dreamt of the approaching Reign of 
Terror”; nor, we may add, did the Ency¢lopwedists who did so 
much to hasten its ap; 

Still less easily do men conceive off the present “order of 
nature,” of the world we inhabit, coming\to an end, as revelation 
says it will, while science certainly can say nothing to the con- 
trary ; perhaps—but we need not enter on that discussion now— 
it even confirms the testimony of revelation. What men said in 
the days of the Apostles they say still, in their hearts, if not with 
their lips; “ Since the fathers fell asleep all things continue as 
they were from the beginning,” and will therefore always so 
continue. Yet if we one the testimony of many modern philo- 
sophers, such as J. S. Mill, that causation—so far at least as we 
can know anything about it—simply means uniformity of 

uence, there is no ground whatever for assuming that the sun 
will rise to-morrow because it rose yesterday. It may be morally 
impossible not to assume it, but that is matter of habit and 
imagination, not of reasoning. And even postulating the reality 
of the law of causation in its direct obvious significance, 
there would, as Dr. Liddon pointed out, be nothing violently 
con to our knowledge or experience in the destruction of 
the existing world, nor need it imply anything properly speak- 
ing miraculous. The physical laws of which we know some- 
thing may, for what we can tell, be at any moment superseded 

higher or remoter laws of which we know nothing, just as 

our calculations e.g. are overset by an earthquake, of which 
we have had contemporary experience, or as the law of gravi- 
tation is suspended every time a boy throws a stone, It is not 
reason but imagination which makes it difficult or impossible 
for most men to conceive that the existing laws of nature, as we 
now understand them, may not always “continue as they were 
from the beginning”; and still less has reason anything to do 
with their failure to realize the possibility of a social revolution 
or the certainty of their own death. Both in this and other ways 
that might be mentioned, the “forward and delusive faculty” is 
fairly open to Bishop Butler's heavy indictment. We are com- 
pelled to admit that it not only acts in a direction hostile to our 
religious and moral interests, but serves to obscure our intellectual 
apprehension of truth. Yet even Butler admits, in the passage 
quoted just now, that the imagination is “of some assistance to 
apprehension,” and we may add that it is also in various ways 
of some and indeed of considerable assistance to our moral and 

igious life. Nor is there any reason to suppose that Canon Liddon 
would wish to dispute this, though his subject last Sunday did not 
lead him to dwell on more than one side of the question. It may 
be worth while then to say a word on the nobler aspects of the 
incriminated faculty. 

On the more directly religious uses of the Imagination, familiar 
enough to all preachers and doctrinal writers, we do not propose 
to enter here. It has been very happily described as “ the faculty 
which forms the chief tie between our moral and intellectual 
nature”; and herein lies the secret at once of its use and abuse. 
Of the abuse something has been said already. One of its most 
obvious uses is to stimulate our feelings of sympathy and com- 
passion. And this office it discharges most elfectually in an 
educated man and in a civilized age, as well because the 
of knowledge is increased as because the faculty itself is intensifi 
We all of us realize less readily what is remote or what is general 
than what is individual and is close at hand, Hence for instance 
we are more affected by a colliery accident in Lancashire than by 
an earthquake or a tidal wave which may produce a far wider 
devastation in the tropics. Hence again in history we are more 
readily impressed B bem individual greatness of Alexander or 
Cesar, or the erings of Napoleon at St. Helena, than 
by the fate of the countless thousands of victims whom they 
tortured, or enslaved, or destroyed in the pursuit of their 
ambitious ends. Thus once more the judgments of the young 
on wrongdoing are apt to be excessive severe, in pro- 
portion to their goodness, because their attention is concen- 
trated on the wickedness of the isolated act, while they fail to 
realize the circumstances and mental conditions which excuse 
or palliate the guilt of the agent. In the same way it is only by 
a deliberate and conscientious effort that a nm of defective 
imagination can do justice to characters ditiering widely from 
his own, because, from lack of sympathy, he is unable to understand 
them. Now education, whether of the individual or of society, 
helps to correct this defect; and that is one reason why a civi- 
lized is more benevolent and discriminating in its treatment of 
crime or of suflering than an uncivilized age. We cannot pity 
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suffering without realizing it, and our compassion is mainly propor- 
tioned to the vividness o sae realization, which again pA ne pl 
our fuller knowledge and insight. No doubt there is also the 
danger, which Mr. Bain has pointed out, of so indulging an otiose 
sentiment of compassion as actually to indispose ourselves for all 
active benevolence, and this explains the objection often brought 
— fiction as enlisting and exhausting our sympathy in an 
idle contemplation of the woes of imaginary beings. It is the feeble- 
ness and narrow range of the imagination which leads men ina 
rude age to personify the separate powers or phenomena of nature 
much as a child instinctively personifies the doorpost he has 
knocked his head against, and very likely strikes or abuses it in a 
fit of impotent passion. On the other hand a modern writer, who 
certainly cannot be charged with any theological bias, has en- 
Jarged on the important services rendered to mankind by the 
Christian Church, especially as regards the poor, by fixing their 
habitual thoughts on images of tenderness and goodness. Religion, 
as he very happily phrases it, “ is the one romance of the poor.” 
And whereas Paganism peopled their imagination with the grace- 
ful but fabulous and too often immoral creations of a vivid fancy, 
the Christian types have served at once to furnish the imagina- 
tion and purify the heart. “The tender winning beauty of the 
Christian Founder, the Virgin Mother, the agonies of Gethsemane 
and Calvary ... are the —- which for 1800 years have 
governed the imagination of the rudest and most ignorant of 
mankind ”—which are indelibly associated with the fondest recol- 
lections of their childhood, with the music of the church bells of 
their home, and the worship of the sanctuary, which are 
painted over the aitars where they knelt for the marriage rite 
or round the cemetery where their dearest are laid to rest. And 
thus they learn through the imagination to realize the sanctity of 
weakness and suffering, and the divinity of compassion. There 
is indeed, as was hinted just now, a selfish perversion of this very 
tenderness and refinement of feeling fostered by the influence 
of Christian civilization, which needs to be guarded against. 
Many people of fine sensibilities, when appealed to on behalf of 
the victims of some odious form of cruelty or oppression, stop 
their ears and exclaim that they really cannot endure to listen to 
such harrowing details, which is only another way of saying that 
their imagination is outraged by the recital, while their hearts are 
callous to the reality. ‘The morbid indulgence of the imagination 
does not in this case, as in those noticed in Dr. Liddon’s sermon, 
dull their intellectual apprehension, but deadens their moral sense. 
A really great character without imagination is inconceivable, but 
no man who suffers himself to be ruled by it can be truly great, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


wy hy concert of last Saturday at the Crystal Palace began with 

the overture Weihe des Hauses, which was com towards 
the end of Beethoven's life. A grand and martial introduction 
combines pomp with fulness of matter in a style that was peculiarly 
Beethoven's. The steady and irresistible rush of the quick move- 
ment was given with a vigour and certainty which brought out 
all its noble qualities of sentiment and of structure. But for a 
momentary and comparatively unimportant slip in the wind near 
the beginning, the performance would have been perfect. Modern 
music has nothing to show in this vein or of this altitude of con- 
ception. Artists are perhaps no leas intelligent, no less poetic in 
temperament, than they were; but they seem to think and feel 
nowadays outside of their medium. Their imagination no longer 
‘seems of a sort to create images spontaneously in the actual 
material of their art. It is their intelligence rather which plies 
and moulds the medium in conformity with independently derived 
sentiments. 

Under this qualification, which applies to the whole of modern 
art, we feel free to say that Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden Legend 
-is one of the notable achievements of the day. In unity of purpose 
-and intensity of realization it is superior to the many works of 
‘similar am which have lately appeared, It belongs to the pictu- 

ue rather than to the oratorio-like or to the dramatic cantata ; 
for it consists of a sequence of scenes narrated by the voices and 
coloured, as it were, by the orchestra and by the general tone- 
effect of the music. It would be impossible in a work so full of 
‘independent orchestral and choral design, of narrative and of de- 
scription, to prepare any real dramatic effects, even were the 
libretto more favourable to their introduction. The resources of 
music, which are at the service of all styles, are therefore disposed 
rather with pictorial than with dramatic intention. 

The Prologue treats of the assault by Lucifer and the powers 
of the air upon the cross on the spire of Strasburg Cathedral. 
A very full orchestra, a peal of bells, male and female choirs, a 
full chorus, and the solo part of Lucifer (entrusted to Mr. Watkin 
Mills) form the elements upon which this section is constructed. 
The music, full of interest and excitement, is steeped in the senti- 
ment of night, storm, and upper-air strife. After a great climax, 
into which are worked the bells and their theme, a diminuendo 
leads to the solemn tones of the organ bringing in the concluding 
choral hymn, “ Nocte Surgentes,” for the male voices—a fine con- 
trast in its massive simplicity to the previous stormy riot. Highly 
coloured and richly descriptive, this scene is direct and continuous 
in emotion, and somewhat recalls, in the fulness and variety of 
its materials, the orchestration of Berlioz. In the first scene 


Sr os (Mr. Lloyd) makes his appearance, and 
cifer assumes the | a physician. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan's Cantata is now no such novelty as to require detailed 
analysis of every part, and we need only allude in this scene to 
the curious and stilted contrapuntal accompaniment which is 
nearly always associated with Lucifer, and which in itself would 
go far to disprove any wish on the part of the composer to attempt 
dramatic writing in this Cantata. Another point of interest is 
the admirably appropriate accompaniment to the 2 of the 
flask of elixir, by high staccato phrases in io on the h 
and piccolo. The second scene introduced Mme. Albani and Mme. 
Patey as Elsie and Ursula, contained much new themal matter, 
and formed a decided contrast to what had gone before. Mme. 
Patey was impressive in the opening air “Slowly, slowly,” her 
low, rich voice mingling effectively with the high notes of the 
violins, We have heard Mme. Albani sing with more certainty 
and expression than she did on Saturday, yet her rendering of the 
long-held notes of “ I heard Him call ” deserves decided praise for 
pure intonation and artistic treatment. The third scene, on the 
road to Salerno, contains at least in its latter half some of the 
cleverest work in the whole Cantata, notably the combination of 
Lucifer’s sardonic song and the Pilgrim’s chant on a poo 
running bass. On Elsie’s words, “The night is calm and cloud- 
less,” there begins a long working up of power. The voice first 
rises to a fuller chant, the orchestral colour grows richer and 
becomes steeped in some of Gounod’s lusciousness ; then enters a 
fine sonorous chorus, kept well in hand, however, till a grand 
——s of the long crescendo puts an end to the scene in « 

imax of massive grandeur. The next division of the work takes 
us to the medical school of Salerno. Here, were the Cantata a 
drama, would occur the knot and climax of the action, and tho 
libretto, as it is, would permit of a more or less operatic treatment, 
which Sir Arthur Sullivan, however, avoids. In fact, the sense 
of the words is even here more poignantly rendered in the orchestra 
and chorus than in the voices of the solo personages. Though the 
construction of the music is not determined by the declamatory 
accent of the words, without doubt its tendency is to be most 
picturesquely illustrative of the general emotions and situations of 
the scene. Two divisions follow this important moment, and, 
though they are no whit inferior in musical interest, they cannot 
structurally be called anything more than a series of pleasi 
pictures. Mr. Franklin Olive took the ares of a “ Forester,” 
which occurs in the fifth scene, and, as he a voice of fine fibre 
and a good feeling for musical declamation, he acquitted himself 
with credit, The last seene—a long duet between the lovers of a 
pleasant and reposeful character—lacks stre and passion, 
except perhaps towards the close. A final “Choral Epilogue” 
imposes on one by its breadth of effect and thorough and musician- 
like workmanship of detail. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 
Lye year’s Smithfield Club Cattle Show there is a great 


ling off compared with its immediate predecessors. The 
number of cattle is only 229, against 295 last year and 319 in the 
year before; while there are no more than 173 pens of sheep, 
against 190 pens twelve months ago and 213 in 1884. In pi 
however, there are 85 pens, against 60 last year, a considerable im 
crease. The f off is greatest amongst the cattle—in the 
Scots, cross, and other breeds—the number of entries being but 
89, against 131 twelve months ago. In shorthorns there is also a 
falling off, from 63 twelve months ago to 44 at present. In the 
Sussex class the number of entries has fallen from 30 to 23, and 
only in the Herefords is there an increase, which is from 30 to 35, 
The falling off is due to the absence of occasional or what may be 
Almost all the names in the list 

is year have appeared regularly for many years past. Probabl: 

the general impression that the the Sear is traceable 
to the agricultural depression is well founded, for naturally 


wealthy exhibitors who have made a specialty of breeding and 
feeding cattle for these Shows would feel the etfects of the depres- 


sion less than any other agriculturists. A statement published by 
a nobieman last year testifies that, in his case at any rate, and pro- 
bably in the cases of most others, the cost of preparing cattle for 
en 7 is out of all proportion to their market value. In- 
irectly, of course, great advantages attach to the winning of 
izes ; but probably small people who only occasionally exhibit 
ve been deterred by the depression from competing when their 
reward would be to a large extent indirect. We would venture 
to suggest, however, that the falling off is not entirely due to depres- 
sion ; but is, in some degree at least, occasioned by dissatisfaction 
with the regulations, which rather tend to throw these exhibitions 
into the hands of the very wealthy. While the number of both 
cattle and sheep has thus greatly fallen off, the general average is 
decidedly above that of many years past. There is a remarkable 
absence of defective animals, and perhaps in no former Show have 
so many really excellent beasts competed for the breed-cups and 
for most of the class prizes. The Herefords are especially remark- 
able for finish ; the shorthorns are equally good, both as to form 
and feeding; while the Scots are of great excellenee, and the 
cross-breeds excel former exhibits particularly for early maturity 
and feeding. As usual, there is a reversal in many cases of the 
verdict at Birmingham. Mr. F. Platt’s Hereford ox, weighing 
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21 ewt. 9 lbs. at three years and six months old, has carried off the 

ize as of his class, the cup as best of his breed, the cupas best 
steer or ox in the Show, and the championship plate as the best 
animal in the Hall—altogether amounting in value to 210/. This ox 
was beaten at Birmingham by a heifer which was not even entered 
for the Championship Plate at the Agricultural Hall. And there 
are several other instances of reversal. Just as at Birmingham the 
decisions of the Norwich judges were in many cases set aside, so 
at Islington the decisions of the Birmingham judges have been 
even more frequently reversed, and it is curious that the decisions 
at Islington have often confirmed the decisions at Norwich. Mr. 
Platt’s prize ox is immense in substance, has an extraordinary 
breadth of back and depth of fore-quarter, and, indeed, is an 
animal almost without fault in respect of shape, quality of flesh, 
and breed. Mr. Turner’s “ Kathleen,” which was preferred to 
him at Birmingham, is a very fine beast, though she shows some 
want of symmetry in hindquarters. The sol. cup for the best 
heifer or cow was awarded to Mr. Colman’s roan shorthorn heifer, 
and, in the opinion of many observers, she was quite equal to the 
championship ox. She was, however, rather small for a prize 
animal, as she weighs less than 15} cwt. against the ox’s 
21 cwt. 9 lbs. The sheep exhibited, though they also show a 
falling-off, are fully up to the average excellence in quality. But 
the pigs, though entered in larger numbers, are hardly equal to 
those of former years. 

The Smithfield Club, it is understood, is about to introduce a 
reform which we have recommended in this journal more than 
once already, and in which the Americans have already led the 
way. One of the objects of the Show is to encourage the pro- 
duction of the maximum amount of the best meat at the lowest 
possible cost. Hitherto the Club have weighed the animals on 
admission to the Show and have made known to the public their 
respective weights; but there is a great difference between live- 
weight and dead-weight, and the awards were, in fact, made 
without any reference to the meat-producing character of the 
animals, The example of the Americans and the strong expression 
of opinion in favour of correcting this mistake has at last weighed 
with the Club, and a Committee was formed to report upon the 
subject. The Committee has decided in favour of offering 
prizes at next year’s Show for the best carcases of beef, having 
particular regard to the furnishing the highest percentage of edible 
meat in proportion to the net gross weight and of the highest 
saistedtatle value. It is understood that the Council has not yet 
adopted the recommendation of the Committee ; but the general 
impression is that it will do so at an early meeting. There can 
be no question at all that the reform ought to be made. If 
British agriculture is to hold its own, it must be mainly by cattle- 
raising and cattle-feeding. More and more every day is wheat- 
growing going out of faskion. More land is being laid down in 
grass, and more attention is being turned to cattle-farming. In 
the raising and feeding of cattle it is obvious that the british 
farmer has great advantages over foreign competitor; and if 
in this department he is beaten, the fault will largely rest with 
himself. Tt is true that exhibitions can contribute but little to the 
decision of the struggle between the home farmer and his foreign 
competitor. But exhibitions can do something. And it is clearly 
the duty of those who preside over these annual Shows to sha 
their regulations and offer their prizes so that the energies of the 
most enterprising and most intelligent farmers shall be turned in 
the direction that pays best. The very object of the Smithfield 
Club, indeed, as we have y said, is to encourage the pro- 
ducing of the best edible meat at the lowest possible cost ; and it 
is clear that this object cannot be encouraged by Shows which 

ay no regard to the actual meat production. It seems to us, 
2 Analg that the contemplated reform does not go far enough, 
It is well to aim at the production of the largest proportion of 
edible meat in reference to gross weight, but it is fully as important 
that the cost of producing the meat should not be excessive. 
Mere meat production is not enough; the production must 
be at a cost that will pay the farmer. The Council ought, there- 
fore, to resort to what was its early practice, and to require a 
statement of the modes of feeding followed in the case of each 
animal exhibited. It is objected, indeed, that in the early years 
of the Club this was attempted and had to be given up, that, 
in the nature of the case, systems of feeding vary with circum- 
stances, and that the Council would probably do more harm than 
good if it were to interfere. It is very likely that it would do 
more harm than good if it attempted to regulate methods of feed- 
ing; but what we are urging is not that the Council should itself 
lay down hard and fast rules, but that it should encourage ex- 
iments which would be made known to all who e an 
interest in the exbibitions, thus bringing to the knowledge of the 
more intelligent and enterprising the methods followed by their 
competitors all over the kingdom, and finally contributing such a 
body of knowledge as would enable the practical farmer to judge 
for himself what is the method of feeding that produces the 
largest quantity of meat at the lowest cost. For the present, how- 
ever, we suppose we must be thankful for what the Council has 
done. It has, as stated above, appointed a Committee which has 
reported in favour of giving prizes for the largest production of 
meat in proportion to weight, and also in reference to the 
quality of the meat. Jn time we may hope that the American 
system will be followed farther, and that from every exhibitor 
will be required a statement of the manner in which his animals 
have been fed. 
This question of the modes of feeding adopted in different coun- 


tries and in different parts of the same country is exciting great 
interest at present. Sir J. B. Lawes, for instance, has expressed a 
doubt whether in fact the general belief is well founded that 
succulent feeding is more meat-producing than dry feeding. It is 
almost universally believed that succulent foods are not only more 
milk-producing, but are also more meat-producing, than dry foods. 
Sir J. B. Lawes so far doubts this, that he announces his intention 
to experiment on the subject, and he expressly declares that the 
data upon which the belief rests, in his opinion, are insufficient. 
The experiments he and others will make will of course be highly 
instructive; but we want experiments under the most varied con- 
ditions that can be obtained, and, as much as possible, at the same 
time. These experiments would be furnished in large measure by an 
accurate account of the food supplied to every animal exhibited at our 
principal Shows. But, apart from the help that would thus be given 
to the practical farmer, it is clear that an award made without 
any knowledge of the cost of producing the meat is of little real 
value. It seems to us, further, that the regulations of the Smith- 
field Club err in another particular. In the present period of in- 
tense competition with the foreigner, it is more important than ever 
that economy in feeding should be observed, and it is equally ob- 
vious that there cannot be economy if an animal is to be kept fora 
great number of years. Now, not only the Smithfield Club, but 
the authorities presiding over most other Shows, allow prize 
animals to be exhibited more than once. It appears to us that this 
is a mistake. A great nobleman who feeds an animal for exhibi- 
tion, rather for the prestige that will come to him if he wins a 
prize than for any money consideration, thinks little of keeping an 
animal year after year. But it is plain that the farmer who 
feeds for profit cannot hope to e that profit if he has 
to keep his beasts two years instead of one. To put the 
matter a little differently, the Smithfield Club Show was insti- 
tuted to encourage economical as well as good feeding; yet the 
Club allows an animal which, by hypothesis, was fit for the butcher 
twelve months ago to be exhibited again this year. Graduall 
the Club has limited the ages at which animals may be exhibited. 
Whether it should still further limit the ages is a moot question, 
Bat there appears to us no room for doubt that, if an animal has 
once won a prize, it should not be allowed to compete again at 
any Show. The winning of a prize is evidence that in the opinion 
of the judges the animal is already fit for the butcher; to keep it 
longer, therefore, is, from the practical farmer's point of view, a 
mistake ; and the purpose of the ome being to improve agriculture, 
the practical farmer's view in such a matter ought to be decisive. 
We do not go so far as to say that an animal once exhibited 
should not be admitted to compete again. ‘There are several 
reasons to the contrary, and we are not prepared to say that these 
reasons are not sufficient. For instance, it may contribute to the 
information of practical farmers to learn how an animal which has 
failed to win a prize one year has so greatly improved that it 
carries off the award next year from competitors of the same age. 
But while this may be a sufficient reason for allowing non-prize- 
winners to continue to compete, it seems to us clear that there is 
no good reason for allowing a prize-winner to enter the list a second 
time, 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


fs fourth concert, given on Tuesday last, and mainly con- 
sisting of music which is not only new but worth hearing, 
presented a happy contrast to its predecessor. Gade’s Ossian 
Overture was the tirst number in the programme, which included 
also Hans Huber’s Pianoforte Concerto (Op. 36), a Symphonic 
Suite by Mr. Hubert Parry, Za Captive of Berlioz, and a selection 
from the Meistersinger. Mr. Hubert Parry’s work, which he con- 
ducted himself, most deservedly produced a very strong impres- 
sion. It consists of four movements, of which the first, ** Ballade ” 
in A minor, describes an episode in the fierce warfare of mediwval 
Scotland. It is full of the hurry of impending fight, and is 
brought to a conclusion by the repetition of the call with which 
it opens. The second “Idyl” in C major is the most beautiful 
and melodious, as it is also perhaps the most original and com- 
plete, of the four movements. It contains much admirable scoring 
for the wind, and is replete with the inexpressible charm of 
richness and solidity which is at the bottom of all first-rate 
music. The “ Romance” in F major, which follows, is in the 
earlier portion suggestive of Berlioz, and although none the less 
estimable on that account, seems on a first hearing rather de- 
ficient in ion ; and the whole movement seems to us, com- 
red with e others, a little shallow in feeling, in spite of 
its consummate orchestration. The “ Rhapsody,” which brings 
the symphonic suite to an _— conclusion, is original, 
bright, and stirring, and is only lacking in the fiery inspiration 
which would justify one in speaking of it as music of the highest 
order. We hope to be afforded many opportunities of becoming 
better acquainted with this admirable work. Hans Huber’s 
Concerto, although it does not contain any overwhelming wealth 
of ideas, is still an acceptable item in an average concert pro- 
me. Piano and orchestra are skilfully welded together, and 
it contains a certain amount of go and spirit. It was adequately 
layed by Miss Agnes Zimmermann. Niels Gade's Ossian 
erture,a work of much genuine romance and mystery, did not 
receive full justice from the band, whose playing of it was un- 
steady and uncertain throughout. The selection from the 
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Meistersinger was, on the other hand, very well played, and 
was conducted by Mr. Henschel with more breadth than he has 
yet shown. Berlioz’s charming song, “ La Captive,” with its 


exquisitely pious accompaniment, was most appreciatively 
on by + Little, who always does what falls to her lot 
in thoroughly artistic fashion. 


THE BUTLER. 


composing The Butler for Mr. Toole it may be assumed that 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merivale provided exactly the sort of 
play that was wanted. Mr. Toole appears to demand of his 
pw, Goan that they should draw the characters they devise for him 
rather from the stage world than from real life; he is contented 
to reproduce instead of creating ; and this lack of ambition is in 
the present instance doubly a matter for regret. In the first place, 
the comedian is something better than a mere actor of farce; and, 
in the second place, if he had desired to launch out into worthier 
work, he could scarcely have had a better guide and coadjutor 
than Mr. Merivale, whose well-proved capacity has so wide a 
Mr. Toole is, of course, the quaintest and drollest of 


range. 
players, but he has at command a vein of simple and natural 
pathos to which he rarely endeavours to do justice. We are 


thinking specially of his Caleb Plummer, a performance replete 
with a delicate admixture of humour and sensibility which P aces 
Mr. Toole far beyond the ranks of the low comedians. In the 
portrayal of very strong emotion the actor is apt to fall short 
of the mark; but he can be exceedingly touching and sympa- 
thetic, and when he is announced for a new character we hope to 
find one that may stand by the side of poor Caleb. But we seem 
to be ina minority. Playgoers apparently waut to laugh only at 
Mr. Toole. We may assume that he has begged Mr. Merivale to 
furnish occasion for mirth, and the request has been amply obeyed. 
David Trot, who should be nothing more than butler to the very 
provincial mayor, Sir John Tracey, but who s himself as 
a sort of godfather to the whole concern,” is an extremely 
diverting figure. Trot has a high opinion of himself, but an 
equally high opinion is held of him he Tracey, a worthy 
creature who is much more at home when in the kitchen cook- 
ing a dinner than when upstairs eating it. The most notable 
feature in Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merivale’s plot is its simplicity. 
The story can be told in half a dozen lines, Sir John’s son, 
Lawrence, loves his mother's companion, Alice Marshall; Sir 
John wishes him to marry Lady Anne Babicombe, daughter of an 
impecunious peer, who is, however, engaged to her cousin, Frank 
St. John ; and through a blunder, which is at once reasonable and 
= believe = there is a love 
tween Trot (really en to marry the cook) and Alice. 
drawing from this slight basis sufficient incident to fill three 
acts the authors show great ingenuity, for the complications arise 
simply and naturally, and are neither strained nor attenuated. The 
episode which leads to Sir John’s misconception is not without 
risk, The authors have to trust much to their exponents, and it 
says a great deal for the art of Mr. Toole and of Miss Marie 
Linden, who plays Alice Marshall, that all here goes well. Trot 
is the confidant of the girl. He has, in fact, interrupted a tender 
passage between her and her lover, Lawrence Tracey; and, with a 
sincerity which for the time disguises his native pos gerry he 
wishes her well. She accepts his kindly nest and with an 
impulse so spontaneous natural that there seems nothing 
improbable or indelicate in it, kisses him, the action being seen by 
Sir John, who enters at the moment. The reader will perceive 
how easily this might be made to appear ludicrous—perhaps how 
hard it is to make it appear anything else; but as the scene is 
acted, the authors’ intention is precisely realized. The mis- 
conception is the more serviceable because the audience know that 
they will have the satisfaction of seeing the overbearing Mayor, 
whose treatment of his son and of Alice necessarily causes him 
to be unsympathetic, rudely awakened from his error. He is 
absurdly pleased with what he supposes to be his discovery, and 
constantly splutters with laughter as he thinks that Trot is on 
the point of marrying Alice, thus removing her from the reach of 
Lawrence, who will have no attraction to beguile him from the 
side of Lady Anne. On the morning appointed for the wedding 
Sir John can hardly refrain from telling his wife all about it, but 
he leaves the secret to unravel itaelf before Lady Tracey’s 
astonished gaze when the wedding party returns from poe fe 
only, when this does happen, it is he himself who is reduced to a 
state of consternation, for Lawrence has married Alice; Lad 
Anne is a bride indeed, but Frank St. John is her hocheed, 
and, finally, David Trot leads in Mrs. David, formerly the cook. 
Mr. Toole’s treatment of the character is strictly in acco 
with his familiar method. Trot’s self-satisfaction, not to say 
impudence, is very naturally and amusingly shown. His court- 
ship of the cook is of course in the spirit of farce, and indeed 
of very old farce, but David Trot making love is a highly 
diverting ee and the actor is fortunate in his companion, 
for Miss Kate Phillips, as the romantic Lavinia, with a mind 
stored with reminiscences of cheap romance, is in Sting com- 
with Mr. Toole, A very skilful of Lad 
y is given by Miss Emily Thorne. If she could have fol- 
lowed the bent of her own inclination, Lady Tracey would have 
encouraged the attachment of her son and Alice; but Sir John 


has set his heart on the union of Lawrence and Lady Anne, 
The weakness and kindliness of the well-meaning, vie old 
woman are very faithfully exhibited. We have already com- 
mended Miss Marie Lind len for her playing of one scene. She 


wins much regard, Those who have only seen the young lady’s 
burlesque mimicries will be ised to note with what sim- 
_plicity and earnestness she presents the part of Alice. There 


was much merit also in Miss Vanbrugh’s firm sketch of Lady 
‘Anne, The actress, who makes her first appearance in London, 


cleverly avoids exaggeration of Lady Anne's superciliousness. Mr. 
Lowne’s St. John, a young man of the day, is discreetly done ; 
but Mr, Billington, as Sir John, follows Mr. Toole into the regions 
of farce. Lawrence Tracey has a serviceable representative in 
Mr. E. D. Ward. That the dialogue of a play which has Mr, 
Herman Merivale’s name to it is neat and apposite need scarcely be 
added. The wit is always ready, ani the sentimental scenes are 
written with delicacy and taste, 


REVIEWS. 


MONTROSE.* 


HERE are not man le so famous in history as “ The 
Great Marquis” of 5 x andl of whom so little is known. 
We have heard of a “ lith cyarcter” of the present day who, 
being asked to write a Life of Montrose for one of the series now 
in vogue, declined because “ it was impossible to find out anything 
about him”; and if this pessimism was rather exaggerated, yet 
was there some ground for it. We have, however, no surprise, 
and certainly no blame, for Lady Violet Greville’s attempt to con- 
struct the biographic brick even with so little straw. Montrose 
is such a unique figure, his combination of brief but brilliant 
military achievement with scantily expressed but extraordinarily 
individual poetical faculty is so unexampled, his end was so 
noble and so pathetic, that his attraction must always be 
irresistible for all but the baser sort. That the author of the 
famous boast “T’ll make thee famous with my pen and glorious 
with my sword” should have fulfilled it so literally—that the 
victor of Auldearn and Inverlochy should have been the author of 
“ Great, good, and just” and “ My dear and only love” is a fact 
without parallel anywhere. Montrose is, and is likely to remain, 
“Der Einzige” of romantic history—the entire and perfect 
chrysolite of modern chivalry. 
et he was not a perfect character as a whole, and it is a fault, 
though an excusable fault, in Lady Violet Greville that she tries 
to represent him as if he was. His earlier Covenanting exploits, 
which went but a little short, if they went short at all, of 
rebellion, and his later Royalist triumphs are quite explicable 
as the deeds of one man; but they are not quite explicable 
as the deeds of a steady “ kingsman” with an unchanging 
theory of “ royal kizg men | loyal subject.” But, brilliant as the 
rformances of his great period are, and rightly as Lady 
iolet contrasts his merciful and regular fashion of carrying on 
even irregular war with the bloodthirsty treachery of his enemies 
the Covenanters—in that generation the most detestable crew of 
canting liars and butcherly fanatics known to history—it is im- 
possible to acquit him of a certain vindictiveness against his 
private enemies even then. The fact is that Lady Violet Greville 
seems to have rather imperfectly apprehended not merely the 
curiously mixed and, as it sometimes seems to moderns, incon- 
gruous character of the public men of the seventeenth century, but 
still more the special characteristic of the Scotch nobility from the 
earliest times, when the chronicles show them to usin a mist of 
blood and cabal, to the latest Jacobite struggles in and after the 
’45. Sainte-Beuve once happily compared a certain period of 
Scotch history to the Fronde; he might have used the same com- 
the whole down the and a little later. 
ere is the same perfectly unscrupulous an tist party spiri 
the same of all ends to and factions 
objects, the same bewildering double-shuffle of combinations and 
principles. Montrose as a young man found Hamilton on the one 
side and Argyll on the other outbidding him, or at any rate out- 
pacing him, in the King’s favour, and he became a Covenanter, 
and, in fact, a rebel. i with the Covenanters, and 
finding that he never could oust Argyll and others from their 
chief confidence, he became a fervent, and in time beyond all 
doubt a sincere, Royalist. He never more than once, 
and his change was neither nor followed by shuffling 
or treachery, so that he stands far above the Seaforths, the 
Crawfords, and even the Hamiltons. But to t him as 
following the polestar of loyalty all through is merely a fresh 
example of the virulence of the ues biographica. It 
of course, to not a little injustice, as where ly Violet actu- 
ally blames Montrose’s unfortunate master for not sending suc- 
cour to him at a time when Charles was in no condition 
to send succour to mn tea. and when the “ease and enjoy- 


ment” which Lady Violet re ts him as ing at lan 
can have been nothing but yore certain despeneke toed looking to 
ing possibilities of ruin. 


ut we never feel inclined nowadays to be too hard on a bio- 
grapher, and especially on a lady biographer, for being too loyal 
* Montrose. By Lady Violet Greville. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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to the person biographized ; and we are obliged to Lady Violet for 
an enthusiastic and interesting account of an extraordi career. 
The more Montrose’s military exploits are considered the more 
admirable they ns as his few and burning verses gain, not 
lose, by re-reading. It is usual, but = unjust, to set down the 
secret of his meteoric progress through Scotland as simply that of 
flinging the Highlanders, with their strange dress and unfamiliar 
mode of fighting, on regular soldiers pedantically trained and led 
except in the case of Leslie, who was actually too hard for the 
uis) by generals of little ability. But, to mention nothing 
else, this overlooks the fact that perhaps Montrose’s most brilliant 
victory, Inverlochy, was won not over Low Country regulars, but 
over a superior force of the best-armed and choicest clansmen of 
the Highlands. The truth is, that Montrose, without training or 
with little, evidently by nature what is the supremest 
secret of generalship, the knack of invariably detecting and 
utilizing the enemy’s weakest point. He scattered not merely the 
— burgesses of Perth, but the trained soldiers of Hurry and 
illie, with the frantic charge of the clansmen; he broke the 
superior forces of Argyll's clansmen by adroitly using a small force 
of cavalry. But for deficiency of intelligence and the misconduct, 
or at least inefficiency, of subordinates, even Philiphaugh might 
—s have been won. But Montrose’s career was fated to be 
ief and unhappy, if any career can be called unhappy which 
included so glorious a series of triumphs and ended with such a 
memorable scene of heroic death. 


LETTERS FROM SYRIA.* 


ie is difficult for the conscientious editor to prevent a book 
which is to consist of portions of private letters from being 
always more or less scrappy. On the other hand, the material, if 


it is from the hand of aclever man, a keen observer, is usually | 
valuable because it is written on the spot, and chronicles the | 


impressions of the moment whilst they are still vivid. Much 
local colour is thus obtained which is often wanting in a regular 
book of travels written at a subsequent period for publication. 
Mr. Maxwell mentions the little trifles which strike an intelligeot 
tourist, and his profession gives him the power of gear | 
localities with clearness and precision, Consequently the reco 
of his travels is pleasant ing both to those who wish to see 
and to those who have seen the places he describes. In a couple 
of pages he gives so good an idea of Antioch that any Sunday 
School child can picture the place from his description exactly as 
it is. The streets are paved with marble, but have a track of 
dirty mud in the middle. The opening of a door out of any 
filthy lane may disclose a great courtyard, in which are orange, 
lemon, and fig trees, and a marble fountain sending its waters 
up into the sunshine, from which they fall into the basin below 
with the splashing sound so refreshing to the ear in a hot country. 
Then we have the bazaar, with its carpenters, tinsmiths, and 
saddlers, making almost as much use of their toes as their fingers ; 
the Jewish women with their eyebrows glued down so as to 
look like leeches; and, most Eastern of all, the fact that when 
a new house is to be built the materials are taken from the 
barracks and fortifications built by Ibrahim Pasha, which run 
along the Aleppo road. The stones are used and the rubbish left 
wherever it f “Tf in quarrying to find good stones below the 
surface they make a hole on the line of road, they leave it so, and 
let the horses, camels, and asses make a new road for themselves.” 
Antioch would be a fine field for such an explorer as Mr. Petrie. 
Countless treasures must lie hidden beneath the moderna débris, 
and much of the Roman work probably remains intact. 

Mr. Maxwell was sent out in 1870 by the promoters of the 
Euphrates Valley scheme to survey the country, and to see whether 
it would be possible for an English Company to make the railway. 

in concessions had been obtained from the Turkish Govern- 
ment; but they were practically valueless, the local pashas being 
able to impede all work. Telegrams to Constantinople brought 
nothing but evasive replies; and Mr. Maxwell soon found that he 
was only wasting his own time and his employers’ money in a 
fruitless struggle. However, he managed to travel over a large 
extent of country, and to collect a great deal of information, which 
may be useful at some future time. When forbidden to use his 
ceveying instruments, Mr. Maxwell managed to make calcula- 
tions of distance by marching at a measured pace and taking ele- 
vations with his pocket aneroid. At last reluctantly obliged to 
return to England, having failed in his task, no wonder he 
exclaims :—“ What a set of idiotic, lunatic, fanatic, disgusting, 
confounding, humbugging, bamboozling, intriguing asses they are 
about here !” 

The following year Mr. Maxwell was again sent to the East, 
this time to carry out some works for the supply of water to 
Beyrout from the Dog River. Again he had to suffer from 
Turkieh obstructions, and, which was perhaps as bad, a French 
colleague. Then, too, Beyrout had its Governor; but the Dog 
River was in the district of Rustem Pasha, the Governor of the 
Lebanon, and the two did not pull well together. Mr. Maxwell's 
difficulties would have been considerably lightened had he spoken 
French fluently, but unfortunately he did not even understand it. 


* Letters of an Engineer while on service in Syria in connection with the 
Euphrates Valley Railway and the Beyrout Waterworks. (W. J. 
) London: Marcus Ward & Co. 


Finding that fresh powers must be obtained from the Turkish 
Government, he was obliged to leave his work and return to 
London, thus losing a year. However the works were at last 
finished, and Deyrout has since enjoyed the fruits of his labour 
in a fine supp of pure water. hilst laying down the pipes, 
Mr. Maxwell discovered some wonderful caves, supported on 
splendid pillars, one of them forty feet high and fifty-one feet 
in circumference; the roofs and sides covered with beautiful 
formations of stalactite. The caves are very difficult to enter, 
the ground consisting of rocks, lakes, and shoals of sand. Mr. 
Maxwell and the other explorers made rafts, supported on inflated 
skins, and passed underground 1,400 yards. The noise of the 
water was deafening, and it was with the greatest difficulty they 
found their way out again, The waters of the Dog River flow 
through these caves. Owing to the year that had been lost, 
Mr. Maxwell was oy 2 to work very hard all through the 
summer, and seems to have got a sunstroke, which permanently 
injured his health. He died while returning from a voyage to 
Australia in 1880. 

The principal interest of this book is to show the almost in- 
superable difficulties which the Turkish Government throws in the 
way of all enterprise, or attempt at opening up the natural re- 
sources of the country. The letters have been carefully edited 
a surviving friend who had known Maxwell from his youth, an 
who prefixes a brief introduction, from which we learn that he was 
born at Belfast in 1838, and that the letters from which the pre- 
sent volume is made up were addressed to his family and are 
printed in the first instance for his friends. But their editor is of 
opinion that they offer such an exhibition of all the qualities which 
go to the formation of a truly manly character that they ought to 
be published. In this we agree with him, and feel certain that 
many readers will justify his views, and thank him for making 
them acquainted with an interesting career too soon terminated. 


M. TULLIT CICERONIS DE NATURA DEORUM.* 


dey third and last volume of Mr. Joseph B. Mayor's edition 
of the De Natura Deorum contains very much that is learned, 
acute, and interesting. It may be well, therefore, to begin with 
fault-finding, and afterwards go on with a clear conscience to the 
more congenial work of commendation. To Mr. Mayor it may 
have seemed a small thing whether he put his notes at the bottom 
of each page or lumped them together at the end of each volume. 
But by adopting the latter position he has broken free from a 
check upon prolixity which he badly wants. Editors confined 
within foot-notes are obliged to sift their materials and clear away 
the rubbish. Unshackled by the limitations of (printer's) space 
and (reader's) time, Mr. Mayor has piled up masses of good stuff 
which might easily be spared. On the text “ Virtutem nemo 
unquam acceptam deo rettulit” he writes a little controversial 
sermon, which is embellished by elegant extracts from Homer, 
Pindar, Plato, Aristotle, Horace, Juvenal, Marcus Aurelius, and 
St. Paul. So with the asserted incompatibility between the 
human conception of moral virtue and the conception of a Divine 
nature, we begin with long citations from Isocrates, Aristotle, 
Plotinus, Origen, and Aquinas, and end with references to Dean 
Mansel'’s “ notorious lectures,” Maurice on Revelation, and Mr. H. 
Spencer’s First Principles. On the traditional acceptance of 
religious doctrines the views of Cotta are compared with the 
expressions of a writer in the Times newspaper. 
ut it would be unjust to imply that Mr. Mayor's longer notes 
are generally redundant in matter or expression. There is nothing 
superfluous in the four pages which are devoted to the “ jussive 
subjunctive,” a usage which presents more difficulty in nomen- 
clature than conception—* past imperative ” as itis unhappily chris- 
tened by Dr. Holden, and employed (according to Madvig's canon) 
“to express command or advice, imperatively, of a thing which 
ought to have been done in opposition to what actually was done.” 
Mr. Mayor seems to have effectually dis of Dr. Reid’s 
“ elliptical conditional propositions,” as well as of Mr. Nixon's 
even more artificial explanation. He is careful also to note rare 
locutions like genealogt, insulani, enodatio, and fictrix ; nor does he 
disdain to dwell upon elementary matters, like the “ adversative 
use of neque” and “ the application of an initial negative to the 
combination of two things,” as in the words nec potest jucunda 
accipere, non accipere contraria. Sometimes, when the meaning 
is doubtless correct, the wording of @ note is not exact—e.g. on 
= quoniam quid diceret intellegi noluit omittamus, where Mr. 
ayor says:—*“ In complex relative clauses, in which the verbs 
require different cases, the relative is usually found in the subor- 
dinate clause only, being understood in the principal clause, if it 
is the object or subject of the verb, or else having its place sup- 
plied by a demonstrative.” 
For the text of the De Natura Deorum Mr. Mayor has done 
work, He shows some reason for his ingenious expansion 
in § 22 of the words “acuta conclusio dilatavit” into “acuta 
conclusio dilataTUM A RECENTIORTBUS coaRTAvit. Another bold 
and plausible expansion is suggested in § 84, where Mr. Mayor 
writes, “ in suo lectulo mortuus UT TYRANNIDIS FABULA MAGNI- 


= M. Tullii Ciceronis De Natura Deorum Libri Tres. With Introduc- 
tion and Commentary by Joseph B. Mayor, M.A.; together with a new 
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FICUM HABERET EXITUM in Typanidis rogum illatus est.” Now-fare ve 


and again, but not very often, a change is introduced simply for 
the sake of change, as in § 43, where is¢i is introduced because 
it might possibly have been dropped out, and because its presence 
—so Mr. Mayor thinks—would give a better sense. Throughout 
the volume there is a Jaudable but dangerous tendency to make 
Cicero as logical as Mr. Mayor. In §§ 70, 71 there is an intricate 
transposition of sentences which recalls the juvenile “Game of 
Post.” The manceuvres may be thus illustrated :— 


Cicero's Mayor’s 
AandB change overto fandg 

Cc b 

D a 

E 

F h 
Gand H » dande 


Much easier to accept is the wholesale transposition adopted at the 
end of § 42, which is made to immediately precede §§ 53-60, 
while §§ 43-52 are placed at the end of § 60. This rearrange- 
ment is justitied not oniy by the logical inu.provement which it 
effects in the plan of argument, but elso by the strong presump- 
tion, which Mr. Mayor brings forward, that the archetype from 
which the existing MSS. are derived had suffered considerable dis- 
location. On the technicalities of ancient philosophy, on the 
historical and archeological questions involved in the text, and 
especially on the mythological difficulties which abound in the 
Third Book of the De Natura Deorum, Mr. Mayor is all that a 
commentator should be—clear, full, and correct; and his general 
index is above praise. The discussion of the “ relations of Orelli’s 
MSS. to the archetype and to each other,” and the aceount of the 
codex belonging to Merton College will be valued by serious Cicero- 
nians. Ten pages of close writing are devoted to the sources from 
which Cicero drew the matter of Book III. and to a summary of 
Sextus Empiricus on the same subject. Mr. Mayor is decidedly of 
opinion that the De Natura Deorum was published without 

icero’s final revision. He rests this belief chiefly on the “ incon- 
sistent allusions to the time occupied in the discussion,” and he 
combats, not without plausibility, the contrary inferences which 
might be confidently drawn from allusions in the De Divinatione, 
i, 8 and ii. 3, and De Fato, i. i. 

The special appendix devoted to “ the mythclogical section” is 
followed by a comparative view of the statements made about the 
chief Roman divinities by other mythologists, such as Arnobius, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Lydus de Mensibus, and Ampelius. From 
whichever side the reader approaches the De Natura Deorum, he 
will find that Mr. Joseph B. Mayer has been prodigal of labour 
and carefulness. 


SIX NOVELS.* 


~1UPPOSE the Dean of Winchester—in the abstract, without 
the least reference to Dr. Kitchin or any of his predecessors— 
being the most eloquent preacher in England, and the Bishop- 
designate of Durham, were to preach a sermon in his own cathe- 
dral, in the presence of the Prime Minister—again in the abstract 
—and an enormous con tion, upon the duty of repentance and 
confession ; and to confess in the course of it that he, the Dean, 
had in his youth seduced a coachman’s daughter and feloniously 
killed the coachman, and had permitted his dearest friend to be 
convicted of manslaughter and undergo a sentence of twenty 
a penal servitude. Suppose that, having further intimated his 
tention nolendi episcopart in good earnest, and of putting him- 
self forthwith in the hands of the police, the very reverend gentle- 
man were to die of a broken heart before leaving the pulpit. The 
event would be surprising. Nothing less, however, is the fic- 
titious event which forms the climax of The Silence of Dean 
Maitland. ‘The extravagance of this conception points to the con- 
clusion that “ Maxwell Gray ” is a name as misleading as Currer 
Bell or George Eliot. There is, unhappily, little reason to hope 
that it will disclose an author worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath with Charlotte Bronté or Marian Evans. Yet the story is 
not altogether wanting in power. The old but unpleasant idea of 
a worthy person being wrongfully convicted of a serious crime, 
undergoing the full punishment of the offence, and having his life 
substantially spoilt in consequence, is worked out with a good deal 
of force. For one thing, the author is to be congratulated upon 
having made a very fairly strong case against the accused, in order 
to justify the judge and jury, and having done it without any 
violent strain upon probability. Perhaps that was intentionally 
reserved for the episode in the cathedral. In all good or goodish 
novels there are some characters that have characters and some 
that have not. Cyril Maitland, the felonious and treacherous 
Dean, and his twin-sister, Lilian, belong to the former class. They 


* The Silence of Dean Maitland. A Novel. By Maxwell Gray. Lendon : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1886. 

A House Divided aguinst Itself. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1886. 

Lady Valeria, ANovel. By A. Moberley. London: Richard Bentley 
& Sons. 1886. 

This Picture and That. A Novel. By Mrs. Charles Chapman, Author 
of “ Some Time in Ireland.” London: Remington & Co. 1886. 

Lesterre Durant. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1886. 
on as By the Author of “A Jaunt in a Junk.” London: Vizetelly & 


much alike, on the whole, the main difference being that 
while Lilian is a good and very faithful woman, Oyril is just weak 
enough to be neither a good nor a faithful man. Virtuous enough, 
except where his self-indulgence was strongly appealed to, he 
nothing particularly wrong until, during a temporary but exas- 
perating separation from his sweetheart, he fell a victim to the 
fascivations of the coachman’s daughter. The killing of her 
father, which was quite unintentional, deserved punishment, but 
did not imply unutterable baseness of character. While he 
thought his friend would not be convicted he comforted him- 
self in his silence with comfortable sophistries about the valuable 
nature of the services which his talent for preaching and for 
writing namby-pamhy tracts would enable him to render to his 
fellow-creatures. When his friend was convicted he made a half- 
hearted endeavour to denounce himself, but did it so clumsily that 
he was put out of court for making a disturbance, and, having 
fainted and suffered from brain fever, made up his mind, when he 
got well, to hold his tongue. Of course this is not good enough. 
That resolution showed him to be the sort of villain out of which 
it would be impossible to make at all a good dean or a kind 
father, both of which he is represented to have been. But though 
it is not enough, there is considerable ingenuity in the 
devising of it, and the book must be admitted to be fairly good, 
after making allowance for the fact that a book called the Scarlet 
Letter was published a good many years before it. There is 
good deal of pleasant humour in it, in a small way. The dialect, 
said to be Hampshire, in which the imitations of George Eliot's 
peasants converse, is rather a bore. Henry Everard, the innocent 
convict, is not sufficiently remarkable or entertaining to make the 
account of his woes evoke more than a languid sympathy. There 
are one or two bits of claptrap; for instance, the twins being both 
gifted with a mysterious influence over animals, which Lilian 
retains through life, but Cyril loses when he forsakes the path of 
virtue. 

When a lady writes as many novels as Mrs. Oliphant does, it 
is not a particularly easy task to criticize a new one without any- 
thing very special about it, but turned out in the ordinary course 
as one or two were last year, and will be next year, and, we hope, 
for a | years to come. Such an author has her established 

ublic of readers, who like her books and read them, and care 
fittle what other people may say about them. A House Divided 
ayainst Itself has not the freshness of the early works with 
which the author's name is most readily associated, and, on the 
other hand, it is comparatively free from one or two defects which 
have characterized some of her later work. The statements of 
the author about the way in which the people's souls worked 
are cut up into rather shorter paragraphs, and, indeed, we are 
inclined to think there is less of them altogether, and that 
the story runs more lightly in consequence. There is no man 
who is perpetually worrying about bis “ sins” in the past. There 
is, indeed, a youth who is addicted to gambling, but though there 
is a little attempt to make a mystery of it among his relations, 
he never has the smallest searchings of heart about it himself, and 
resolves to give it up eventually only for the practical reason that 
he is going to marry a poor woman aud cannot afford it. Of course 
the men in the story are weak and foolish, and the good and wise 
people are women. It would be too much to expect Mrs. Oliphant 
to abandon her gospel on this head, and no one asks it of her. 
The story is about Mr. Waring and Lady Markham, who bei 
married and having twin daughters, dislike each other's ways, a 
separate, he taking one daughter to live with him at Bordighera, 
and she the other to live with her in London. Reasonably in- 
teresting complications ensue, which are described in a reasonabl 
interesting way, and end happily. It is hard to believe that if 
Frances Waring lived in England with both parents till she was 
six, and then went with her father to Italy, she could have 
absolutely forgotten by the time she was eighteen that she had 
ever had any relations but her father, or ever lived anywhere but 
at Bordighera. Nor is it made very clear what the original dif- 
ferences between Lady Markham and Waring were, or whether 
or how they were made up. Lord Markham, Waring’s step- 
son, is amusing, but “ step-brother” is not the correct descrip- 
tion of his relation to his half-sisters. The minor characters, of 
whom there are several, are delineated with all Mrs. Oliphant’s 
accustomed care and skill, There is a rather startling sketch 
of a young woman married, for his money, to a rich, disagreeable 
old man; and there is a sister of Waring’s, called Aunt Caroline, 
whose behaviour to her sister-in-law must surely be caricature. 
It is a pity that Waring has not some other name. His complete 
disappearance from London town, and his discovery after twelve 
years by a tourist in Italy, cannot but suggest a comparison with 
the Waring whom a Dramatic Romancer saw in a boat at Trieste. 

Did any human being ever talk about “Charing” when he 
meant Charing Cross? The expression occurs more than once, 
and in the mouths of different people, in Lady Valeria. We do 
not mean to pledge ourselves that that is the most remarkable 
thing in the book, and = it would not be easy to point to one 
which is more remarkable. For Lady Valeria is a commonplace 
novel, neither above nor below the average of tolerably good 
readable three-volume stories, published by ladies or (occasionally) 
gentlemen of good education and acquainted with the use of 
pen. Probably, if an average specimen were taken of all novels 

blished in England, it would be an illiterate farrago of more or 

ess idiotic nonsense, just as the average height ot men in these 
islands is said to be 5 ft. 3in. or thereabouts. But we exclude 
the baser sort from the present computation, and say that Lady 
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Valeria is a commonplace novel, just as we should say that a man of 
ft. 9 in. was a man of common stature. The villain is a female 
postor who pretends to be a witch. That is to say, she brews 
Itres for the uneducated, and mesmerizes and fingers the fore- 
of the cultured—modes of treatment which are, of course, 
— same thing slightly adapted to the surroundings. At 
last is suppressed through the terrors of the ordinary law. 
There are several nice people in the book, especially the two 
heroines, Hester Archdale and Mrs. Damien. Hester is the nicer 
of the two, and when she marries the hero, a subaltern in the 
regiment of which her father was colonel, he has better luck than 
he deserves. For, though harmless, he is rather a stick, and does 
not do his duty by the reader. Lady Valeria is a sort of old 
Lady Tichborne, and is induced by the witch to suppose that 
Poynter, the aforesaid hero, is her long-lost son by an early and 
concealed marriage. Hence arise difficulties, including a rather 
audacious kidnapping of the young gentleman when his regiment 
is under orders for Egypt. The other young lady, Mrs. Damien, 
marries an ecclesiastical prig, who occupies more of the ony than 
he need. A word of praise must be given to Hester Archdale’s 
dog Ouss, alias Roswal. Cuss is his real name, but he goes by 
the other in public. The iniquities of the witch and the involu- 
tions of the plot are not very clearly worked out at the end; but 
that does not matter, because the interest is not in the plot, but 
merely in reading about the conversations and experiences of a 
number of reasonably well-behaved and intelligent people un- 
consciously struggling against the combination of a wicked schemer 
and = elderly lunatic. And viewed in this light the book is well 
enough. 
Without exactly affirming that This Picture and That is an 
average novel in the sense suggested above, it is safe to say that it 
is a slovenly, ill-written story about the unizteresting adventures 


of ill-bred and ridiculous people. It concerns a young woman > 


whose father failed in business and died. She had a country house 
and 7,000/. a year settled upon her; but her guardian, a solicitor, 
apprehending that, if this was known, she might, in his own 
words, “succumb to the blandishments of an impecunious lord- 
ling,” told her nothing about it till she was of age, and had dis- 
covered with what brutality pretty girls without money are 
always treated by persons of rank an fashion. When she had 
gone 


through this sensible course of treatment, she succumbed to _ 


the blandishments of a pecunious squireling. Here is an example | 
of the manners of English ladies and gentlemen as observed by 


Olyfie Fancourt. Branscombe, a fashionable guardsman, 
is introduced to Miss Petre, a naughty girl of sixteen :— 

“Do you reside far from here, Miss Petre?” asked Captain Branscombe. 

“ Four miles driving. three walking, two as the crow flies.” 

“ The name of the place which can boast of such a charming inmate ? ” 

“Granby Grange,” volunteering the further information that her father 
“was known in the village as the Squire, in the neighbourhood as Colonel 
Vaudrey Petre, late of the Blues. 

“ Happy man your father must be! I quite envy him.” 

“ Where is the Colonel now?” asked Major Ellison. 

“ At Cowes, on board Lord Wharton’s yacht, the Helensburgh.” 

“ The same I was on board Jast year,” interrupted Captain Branscombe ; 
“* Wharton had been fortunate in collecting a party of the best of one’s 
own set, the viands exquisite, the wines superb. I remember at the yacht- 
ball Miss Fancourt, who has since dropped out of Society, was the belle of 
the room.” 

Is it necessary to go further? Perhaps not, but we must not 
omit felicitations to the gentlemen who found they had been 
“ only fencing with the gloves on.” 

Lesterre Durant is really about Audrey Rivaz, who is a lonely 
orphan with an enviable faculty for enjoying life and an incapacity 
for profound attachments, and an entertaining young person witbal. 
The titular heroine acts as elder sister to her, and one of them 

ys the violin and the other the banjo, effigies of which musical 
instruments adorn the covers of the volumes, There are two dull 
men called Aylmer, cousins, who are respectively married to the 
two ladies, Lesterre, as is right and proper, getting the duller, 
and Audrey the less dull. ings are rather complicated by a 

er shooting the latter by mistake for the former. He is a 

deal hurt, but Audrey pulls him through. There is not 
much else in the story ; but there is no other fault in particular to 
be found with it. 

The reader of Icarus is doomed to be sold. Half of it is exceed- 
ingly lively. The first quarter of it is rather improper. But 
incidents, and startling ones, happen with t rapidity, and the 
action goes like a rollicking farce, ativeael by daggers, dynamite, 
murder, and other serious episodes. Among other events, there is 
# fancy-dress ball at Paris, where divers extravagant fooleries are 
described with such animation and conciseness as to be really 
entertaining. But after the murder the book tails off into com- 

tively unsuccessful tragedy. Icarus, whose other name is 
t Errington, meets two women of indescribable loveliness. 
One becomes his affianced bride, and the other seductively kisses 
him, At last, having just come to considerable grief, through 
ane of the perfectly gratuitous misunderstandings which are the 
perpetual refuge of the destitute novelist, he gets murdered himself, 
the process of death, from the dying man’s point of view, being 
described in startling detail. hy the story is called Icarus is 
not very clear; but the name would be applicable enough to the 
author. He would have done better if he had stopped half-way, 
or flown low to the end. 


THE TALE OF TROY.* 


HE Tale of Troy will never cease to be told and retold, to be 
translated in every generation, to be done into verse and into 
Nor will it ever cease to be the most delightful tale ever 
told, especially to the boyish imagination, which loves the field of 
battle and the way of war and the heroes fighting from their 
chariots, radiant in their dazzling armour, while the figures of the 
gods themselves are dimly seen above the field of battle. The 
Tale of Troy and of the heroes can be read by those who have no 
Greek in the verse of Pope, which never loses its hold, or in the 
translation of Messrs. Butcher and Lang, or in Kingsley's 
“ Heroes,” or in the “ Stories ” told by Professor Church, or Lamb's 
“ Wanderings of Ulysses,” or in many other books. Lastly, it 
may be read in Mr. Aubrey Stewart's book. He, indeed, has told 
the whole story, from the beginning to the end, from the wooing 
and the wedding of Helen to the fall and sack of the city. His 
object, we suppose—for the reader is not favoured with any 
preface or forewords explanatory of the author's design—is to put 
the story in such a form that boys may read it; and, to make a 
further guess, from internal evidence he must have had in his 
mind when he wrote this book boys of ten or thereabouts. 
In order to attract their attention and to fix their interest, he 
has aimed at simplicity and directness—qualities which, as bad 
writers never discover, young readers especially prize. That he 
has achieved his object is chiefly due to a free use of Homer 
whenever it is possible to borrow his descriptions or his 
speeches, The result is, in fact, a little volume which will, 
we venture to prophesy, prove far more attractive than many 
& more pretentious aed As becomes a period of transition and 
doubt, Mr. Stewart is divided in his mind as to the spelling of 
the Greek names, so that sometimes we get a “k” and some 
times a “c.” Doubtless before long some authority will lay down 
a rule for our guidance. At present the matter is as uncertain as 
the transliteration of Hindustani and Arabic. 


WILD ANIMALS.t 


= interest of this rather needlessly bulky volume rests 
almost entirely in the pictures. The letterpress, although 
Major Nott makes a good deal of flourish about it in the Preface, 
is neither particularly valuable nor particularly new, and the book 
is so unwieldy in fom as to seem like a literary hippopotamus 
among the small fry of an ordinary bookcase. Without con- 
demning it with any severity, we are bound to say that we 
should not have noticed this volume in any prominence if it had 
not possessed very interesting illustrations, and we will confine our 
remarks to these. 

The illustrations, then, are ime reproductions, made in 
Paris, of negatives taken from life by Major Nott. We presume, 
from various little indications, that most, if not all of them, were 
done in our Regent's Park Zoological Gardens. That they were 
instantaneous is evident, for the Polar bear is sharpening its teeth 
on its bars, the rhinoceros is in the act of roaring, and one of the 
kangaroos is licking the palm of his paw. Although, of course, all 
lovers of animals are aware of the existence of such photographs 
as these, and most of them may possess one or two, we do not re- 
member to have ever seen so complete a collection, nor one so 
representative of all the larger types of mammal. It is to be noted 
that familiarity with exact photographs of this kind will soon 
create a revolution in our conventional notions of animal form. 
As children we have been familiar with certain shapes, outlines 
which represent to us the words “ bear,” “lion,” “giraffe,” and 
“seal.” These shapes are founded upon engravings made by 
artists who have only studied the stuffed bodies of these crea- 
tures, usually set up in unnatural positions, and pressed from 
within into monstrous forms such as the living frame could never 
adopt. The seal is a very good instance. It is invariably seen in 
museums and represented in picture-books as erect on its fore 
flappers, with head thrust up, and the whole body bloated, like a 
tense indiarubber cylinder. We compare this with Major Nott’s 
photograph of the Greenland seal asleep (p. 490). In the first 
place, the real creature looks like a fish. The tail flappers, which 
are separated and widely extended in the conventional pictures, 
are here drawn together, and lie laxly folded, like a bunch of sea- 
weed. The body does not suddenly puff out behind the head, 
but slopes over a soft shoulder, and the surface has a silky, gl 
look, instead of the guttapercha smoothness of the stuffed anim 
If photographs of living animals are to come into fashion, th 
will, no doubt, destroy the simple conventional ideas we ho 
without substituting others, since our oo will be bewildered by 
the infinite variety of living form. In any case they will sweep 
away a whole collection of errors which we hold traditionally 
without taking the trouble to remove them by observation. 

Among Major Nott’s photographs we may specify a few of 
special interest. The great feline beasts have come out particu- 
larly well, because they are ready to sit, with imperturbable calm, 
in the very centre of their cages and in full sunlight, The jaguar, 


rolli a domestic cat, on the floor of his den (p. 76), is very 


* The Tale of Troy. Done into English by Aubrey Stewart, M.A, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
t+ Wild Animals, Photographed and described by J. Fortuné Nott, 
London: Sampson Low & Co, 2 
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amusing. The Polar bear (p. 138), seen very near, with his | 
huge frame arranged in a sort of pyramid, and the bar of his cage 
between his teeth, forms a startling figure. There is something 
quite pathetic in the picture of “The Dancing Bear” (p. 172), 
taken, it appears, not by Major Nott, but by a photographer in 
Singapore. Giraffes (p. 228), with their slender bam egs 
close together, and bowing as though just introduced to a 
y, are charming. The figure of the hippopotamus shows that — 
conventional artists never dare to represent the head of that 
animal as being so bulky and out of proportion to the frame as it 
really is. Perhaps the prettiest of all the plates is that of a group 
of Burchell’s zebras (p. 352). There are three of these delicate 
creatures, exactly alike in size and marking, and they stand side 
by side With the gravest expression, like the “ three little maids 
from school” in the Mikado. The reader cannot help watching 
the photograph ina vain hope that these three little zebras will 
simultaneously stand on their hind legs, or perform some trick 
worthy of their silky coats and innocent striped faces. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND.* 


M D’ARPENTIGNY was first led to make a study of the 
e human hand by the “experimental ratiocination” of a 
Spanish gipsy in whose “chaotic nonsense ” he was struck by 
certain expressions which seemed the echoes of a forgotten science. 
For twenty years he devoted himself to collecting everything he 
could discover bearing, however remotely, on the subject of chiro- 
mancy, and the result of his labours was published in 1843. Itis 
now translated into English by Mr. Heron-Allen, who has added 
— notes to explain many allusions which would be unintelli- 
gible to the general reader. A glance at the excellent index 
which starts with the “ Duc d’Albe” and concludes with “ Zeno- 
phon on Socialism,” will give an idea of the extraordinary variety 
of the matter which M. d’Arpentigny considers to bear on his pet 
fad. The connexion is sometimes rather hard to grasp and the 
conclusions puzzling, but there is a great deal of “fine confused 
feeding” for any one who has time to wade through four hundred 
pages of close print in the form of a commonplace book. 

in chiromancy, as in phrenology, a few large working theories 
may be propounded which will generally bear the test of experi- 
ence, barring the occasional exceptions permitted to all general 
rules, For instance, a massive well-formed thumb is rarely to be 
met with except in conjunction with strength of body and mind, 
whereas small thumbs generally indicate feebleness of either mind 
or body. M. d’Arpentigny is of course not content with such a 
simple generalization, but attempts to prove too much, beginning 
by making Isaac Newton say, “ In default of any other proofs, the 
thumb would convince me of the existence of God,” which it 
appears from Mr. Heroa-Allen’s note Newton never did say—and 
then making the assertion that the dying always fold their thumbs 
beneath their fingers, which is not borne out by facts. Whether 
it is true that Diirer could have resisted the tyranny of his wife 
if Nature had endowed him with large thumbs instead of 
small ones, or Galileo remained contented with the current theory 
of astronomy if his thumbs had been small instead of large, 
we have no means of deciding. At any rate, we are assured 
that the man is fortunate whose thumb is of good size and 
shape, for he will be master of himself, have clear reasoning 
powers, decision, intuition, and strong affection, As for the 
owners of narrow, lean, mean, and poorly-formed thumbs, “ the 
inheritance of the descendants of the Foolish Virgins”! they are 
adj ne to be irresolute, governed by sentiment more than sense, 
guid 


by instinct rather than reason, naturally amiable and 
tolerant, but, on the whole, of little account in this world. 
They are always “Too late, too late!” and we all know there | 
is no hope of a successful career without punctuality. The» 
spatulate hand, which is evidently the one M. d'Arpentigny most | 
approves for the bulk of a nation, has always a large thumb. 
“ Glory be to spatulate hands! Without them solid and powerful 
society could not exist.” Strange to say, though this type of 
hand is more common in England than in any other country, 
M. d@’Arpentigny has not a good word to say tor us. We only 
betray an ignorant astonishment at anything which ought to 
appeal to the imagination or the taste. We converse without in- 
_telligence or charm because we do not use gesticulation. We have 
the “calm ferocity” which can enjoy seeing two men fighting. 
We eat strong meats and drink strong wine, and become purple 
in the face from feasting to excess, besides exhausting ourselves 
in the “everlasting fox-hunt ” and other senseless and fatiguing 
exercises. ‘Then we are too dense to be able to recognize that 
there is a difference between singularity and distinction; ostenta- 
tion and grandeur ; insolence and dignity. Altogether Englishmen 
fare badly at the author's hands, though he is also pretty severe 
upon the Germans, who drink out of huge goblets and read out of 
huge books, and whose encyclopedias have equally minute disser- 
_ tations on the words “God ” and “dandelion.” The country of 
contemplation, music, and tobacco; of rigid military minds and 
: atic postilions, has no charm for a true Frenchman, 

” It would be impossible to follow M. d’Arpentigny through all 
the mazes of his dissertations upon hands Elementary, Necessary, 
Artistic, Useful, Philosophic, Psychic, and Mixed; but any one 


the Hand. Translated from the French of M. Le 
. Edited by E. Heron-Allen, London : 


| but the box seat of a 
| drove his wife from Lon 


for subjects, Such parts of the book are good ; 


wishing to study the subject will find every assistance in this 
book, except that the palm-lines, upon which fortune-telling is 
based, are scarcely so much as mentioned. The author considers 
that the value of his work lies in enabling parents and teachers to 


judge of the special bent of a child’s intelligence, and thus base 


their early training on the particular aptitudes or faculties which 
may be recognized in the hand of the pupil. It would certainly 
be a great advantage to parents if, with i. d’Arpentigny’s hel 
they could decide at an early age for what partic in life 
their children were best fitted. 


ON THE BOX SEAT.* 


F acoaching enthusiast take up this book with the notion that 
The Box Seat must needs treat of coaching, as the title would 
imovly, he will find himself deluded. It is written by an artist in 
colours, and not by an artist in four-in-hand. It is not the box 
seat of a coach, which is the only box seat worth talking about, 
| agen and pair, on which the artist 
on through the Western counties to the 
Land's End and back again. The illustrations are after drawings 
by the author, and bear evidence on the face of them of bo 
fidelity to the landscape sketched and good taste in the selection 
of subjects. The author has made upa very fat book for the 
reading public, and there, in the fatness, is the misery of it. If 
two-thirds of it had been cut out, and the volume reduced to a 
rational size, it would have been pleasant reading enough. But 
he has so burdened it with fine writing that no one, except a very 
idle Pa could find time to struggle through it. To give one 
small specimen of this superfluity of literature, here is an invo- 
cation to the daisy :— 

Poor, tiny, unassuming flower; thou lowly, humble, homely daisv, one 
of the meekest offsprings of earth, modest, * wee crimson-tipped” thing, 
rooted up as of no worth in our grand gardens, despised as a troublesome 
weed, I have seen thee fondly treasured and tenderly cared for by fairy 
hands in a far distant land beyond the broad Atlantic, where thou wert 
growing wearily and sadly, homesick for thy birthland . . 


| The author indulges in suchlike rhapsodies on many subjects, 


and, though he has explored many lands, he wanders into philo- 
sophy, science, fiction, and other airy regions which he certainly 
has not explored. Why should he worry his kind reader, as he 
truly calls him, with such random wanderings as the following, for 
example— 

We live in an age of marvels; we have girdled the earth with electricity ; 
the iron-horse, whose breath is fire, has annihilated distance for us ; steam 
is our slave and servant ; we have conquered space and time; but all the 
science of our day cannot explain the many strange wonders of growth in 
an everyday hedgerow! Truly the evolution of man is child’s-play to 
science. That man should be developed from a sponge or a crab is a simple 
thing, a natural progressive cause, notwithstanding in these degenerate 
days sponges infallibly come from sponges and crabs beget crabs; but 
still, for: all its cleverness, will science tell us why trees are green, explain 
how the grass grows ? 


| when he could write pleasant descriptions ofscenery as a landscape- 


ainter ? 

The Artist of the Box Seat drives from London, through 
Surrey, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, to the 
Land’s End, and then back through Cornwall, Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, Wiltshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire. He 
tells of the driving roads of old, now abandoned tor the railroad, 
and he gives, when he is not writing fine, a pleasant descrip- 


' tion of the variety of scenery in the nine counties. Ie describes. 


and gives pretty sketches of the old inns—once very busy with 
fast stage-coaches—the old farmhouses, and pretty bits of road, 
attractive to the eye of a landscape-painter —e looking out 

ut, besides his. 
speculative wanderings, the reports of conversations with natives 
and others, the provincialisms attempted in writing, and the 
stories and legends picked up on the way that are told, are 
rather lame performances. Mr. Hissey praises highly the scenery 
of Devon, and spends a great deal of his driving time in that 
pretty county. His method of driving from place to place is 
delightful, for his object is less to get to his journey’s end than to. 
go at random wherever a by-road may suggest out-of-the-way 
beauties ; and as the charms of Devonshire are so much hidden. 
away in deep woody coombs, he finds them out, steep narrow bad 
roads notwithstanding. He drives about twenty miles a day in 
the long days of summer, and sees a great deal of country, out of 
the well-worn paths of his much-dreaded tourists. He has a 
luxurious eye for colour, and to those who do not use their eyes in 
search of colour the book is a lesson of value. He is fond of 
bright greens, blues, and yellows—a natural taste surely—and he 
says that. Devonshire is rich with them. The climate there, soft 
and moist, is certainly ‘productive of greens of the brightest, 
and blues and yellows appear in abundance in the blossoms of 
the wild flowers. The moors and the streams, the granite and 
trees covered thickly with moss and lichen, are rich in colour, 
and descriptions of these, together with old mills and old inns, 
are the saving of the book. Mr. Hissey is apt to use the 
names of his pigments for his colour-language, and the reader 
comes across “raw sienna” pretty often. As one does not. 
hear of a burnt-umber horse at Tattersall's or a cobalt dress 
at Marshall & Snelgrove's, it would be just as well for the 


* On the Box Seat. James John Hissey. London: Richard Bentley 
& Son, 1886. 
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sake of an ignorant public to use the vulgar names of colours. 
He truly says that Devonshire presents great variety of scenery, 
giving for examples Torquay, Dartmoor, Exmoor, and Iifra- 
combe. He might have added Plymouth and Clovelly as con- 
trasts in harbours for ships and fishing, and the rich country 
about Exeter in the south-east as a contrast to the poverty 
of land in the north-west of the county. Mr. and Mrs. Hissey 
drove over Dartmoor from Ashburton to Tavistock, and as they 
did so in thunder, lightning, and in rain there is exceedingly little 
to tell about that most attractive part of Devon, In fact, they 
did not see it for the rain, and on that account forbear to describe 
it. As Dartmoor cannot be seen on wheels, it is as well that the 
rains and the winds forbad the attempt. Mr. Hissey likes quiet 
little nooks, which no one has seen before, and in these he revels, 
with his sketch-book and his fanciful elaborate “ word-painting.” 
What does he mean at p. 327 by “a so-called wet day”? The 
words “ so-called ” and “ weird” are much in vogue at present, it 
is true, and they have found their way into this book in profu- 
sion; but they need not be used to reduce a sentiment to an 
absurdity. 

As a landscape-painter Mr. Hissey no doubt shines; but as 
writer he has much to learn, and yet more to unlearn. He says 
at p. 201 “ What a lot of adjectives we employed to express our 
admiration of all we saw!” Truly the adjectives in the book are 


very astonishing. 


CALDECOTT’S EARLY YEARS.* 


RACEBRIDGE HALL and Old Christmas are not new can- 
didates for public favour. In Browning's phrase, they “ stand 
on their attainment.” Henceforth, if not already, they are to be 
ranked with the time-honoured Gil Blas of Jean Gigoux (who, by 
the way, not long since published some interesting causerics), with 
the inson Crusoe aud Gulliver of J. J, Grandville, with Harvey’s 
Arabian Nights, with the Chiswick Press Vicar of Wakefield, the 
Tennyson of 1857, Leighton’s Romola, Sambourne’s Water Babies, 
and half a dozen other tomes dear to the amateur du livre, or 
rather, we should say, to the connoisseur in “ wooden cuts.” Not 
many of these, excellent as most of them are, can make a stronger 
claim to lasting a pee than Mr, Caldecott’s volumes. They 
constitute a marked epoch in the artist’s career. Their theme 
seems at once to have enriched his style and chastened his humour. 
He who, as the smaller critics complained, could not until then 
draw a lady, straightway presented us with a perfect gallery of 
fresh and charming womanhood, while Squire Bracebridge’s bene- 
volent face, and the parrotlike chuckle of Master Simon, became 
as familiar in our memories as the spectacles of Mr. Pickwick or the 
striped waistcoat of Sam Weller. The delightful pictures of passed 
away fashions, the touches of quaint folk-lore, the pretty details of 
English countrv life, the admirable birds and animals —all these, with 
their setting of gentle and graceful fancy, combined to popularize 
once more the uniformly engaging, but, in the land of Goldsmith, 
somewhat neglected, pages of his Transatlantic disciple. Artist 
and author, in short, were fully in sympathy ; and there was none 
of that inequality of effort which is too often felt in an illustrated 
Shakspeare or Milton. This, of itself, was enough to secure a 
certain permanence for Mr. Caldecott's designs. But his own 
individual gifts, and his hearty English spirit, helped him even 
more; and few books better deserve their reputation than those 
which Messrs. Macmillan have just issued together in the guise 
of an édition de luve. The incorruptible collector will, in all pro- 
bability, still cleave to the first issues of 1875 and 1876. These, 
however, are now difficult to obtain ; and persons who have not 
yet made acquaintance with the artist's Irving will do wisely to 
procure this compact and handsome volume. 

Several of the illustrations which it contains are uced in 
the sketch of Mr. Caldecctt’s yO ge which has just 
been put forth by Mr. Henry Blackburn, who, as editor of 
London Society when Caldecott made his début in its pages, has 
some right to speak. Two of his own books, also, the Harz 
Mountains and Breton Folk, were decorated by Caldecott’s pencil, 
and his memoir is plentifully sprinkled with examples of these and 
earlier sketches. Many of them date back as far as the days 
when, all unconscious of his future, the artist was a bank-clerk in 
@ quiet Shropshire town, varying the tedium of ledgers and 
petty cash by good-humoured caricatures, and excursions, with 
rod or gun, into the neighbouring country. At Manchester, to 
which place he was subsequently transferred, and where, “ after 
business hours,” art is said to flourish, his pictorial talents 
developed, and eventually put an end to his commercial ambitions. 
In London he speedily obtained ~~ on Mr. Blackburn’s 
—— on the Pictorial World, the New York Daily Graphic, 

other papers, until a happy suggestion from Mr. J. D. Cooper, 
the engraver, supplied a specitic field for his exertions, and revealed 
him as the one illustrator of Washington Irving. Hardly had 
Old Christmas and Bracebridge Hall a peers than he entered 
upon the new triumph of his children’s books, a series which, 
inaugurated in 1878 with The House that Jack Built and John 
Gilpin, closed only with his premature death at the beginning of 


* Old Christmas and Bracebridge Hall. By Washin Tllus- 
trated by Randolph Caldecott. 


Caldecott: a Personal Memoi: his Early Art Career. 
Henry Blackbur With 172 Sampson 


this year. He did other work—for the Graphic, for Asop's Fables, 
for publications such as the stories of Mrs. Ewing and the North 
Italian Folk of Mrs. Comyns Carr ; but it is by the Irving volumes 
and the children’s picture-books that he will be best remembered. 

Mr. Blackburn's memoir, owing to some restrictions imposed by 
Mr. Caldecott’s representatives, deals only with his early art career. 
Bat the early years of an artist's life generally include, if not 
always his creative sama at least that portion of his existence in 
which his genius is formed. At first Caldecott’s model seems to 
have been Leech, whose style some of his youthful drawings 
resemble, and we believe that he himself admitted this to be the 
case. In others he seems to have sought to emulate the outlines 
of Richard Doyle; and, true to the plastic instincts which he 
had exhibited as a schoolboy, he essayed imitations of friezes and 
the like. He had a strong leaning towards the purely decorative 
in art, and some of his designs in this way and his terra-cottas and 
bas-reliefs exhibit a power which only needed encouragement. 
But the gaiety and tenderness of his fancy, his inborn love for the 
antiquated and picturesque, his store of recollections of the old 
town of Chester where he was born, and the country where he 
was bred, made him the ideal illustrator of an age hankering for 
eighteenth-century revival and drawing-room ral, He was 
the healthiest, the manliest, the most unaffected of all those who 
ministered to the old-world reaction which has been going on so 
actively for the last decade; and, in the preparation of drawings 
to be afterwards reproduced in colours, he found a vocation which 
exactly suited his gifts. No man, in addition to personal charm, 

ssessed in a higher and rarer degree the qualities of ex ior 
in line, simplicity in composition, and selective taste in colouring. 
With the means which were at his disposal, these qualities were 
absolutely indispensable to success. 

Mr. Blackburn's sketch is uppretending in style and rather slight 
in substance. But, in addition to his own memories, he has had 
access to diaries and letters from which he gives copious extracts, 
and he has been able to enliven his by a large number of 
Mr. Caldecott’s sketches, many of which are now for the first time 
published. The general impression left by the book upon the 
reader is that of a singularly bright and buoyant nature, modest 
and kindly, manly and generous; the fitting creator of some of 
the purest, most joyous, and most genuine picture-books that this 
century has seen, 


THE ANATOMY OF NEGATION.* 


E are informed in the preface that this little volume is 
“ intended to convey a tableau of antitheism from Kapila 
to Leconte de Lisle.” The author is candid enough to add that 
his book—as the Cambridge wrangler said of Paradise Lost— 
“ proves nothing,” and, we may add, disproves nothing. It is 
plain however from the first that Mr. Edgar Saltus, like the 
amiable young “ pétroleuse” in Mr. Shorthouse’s last story, 
“wants to destroy everything” in the way of supernatural 
belief, and that, as the Duke replied to the fair Agnostic, “ seems 
a good deal.” “ Man's belief in the supernatural,” we are in- 
formed on the opening page, “ sprang into being with the first 
flight of fancy,” but it has no rational basis. We never indeed 
came across a more uncompronising doctrine of Pyrrhonism pure 
and simple than this volume teaches. The author's faith, so far 
as he has any, is in “ the promise of annihilation,” and he assures 
us that the number is constantly increasing of those “ who 
strive unremittingly their whole lives through to reach a goal 
where nothing is.” Among Easterns Lacing we more t 
doubt if there are many thinking men in the West prepared to 
re-echo the Nirvana death-song of the worn-out maid-of-all-work, 
Don’t weep for me now, friends, don’t weep for me never, 
For I shall do nothing for ever and ever. 
However Mr. Saltus has not attained to any confident assurance 
that even this blessed hope of no immortality may not be cheated 
after all; “ The pleasure of utter extinction we will probably all 
enjoy ... and yet again we may not.” The history of Negation 
is airily traced in six gossipy chapters. The first is chiefly occu- 
ied with Sakyamuni, but includes a brief notice of his predecessor 
apila and his successor Laou-tze. The next chapter takes us at 
a hand gallop through the poets and philosophers of ancient 
Greece and Rome, among whom Homer drares as a sceptic who 
laughed in his sleeve, and Socrates as an “ insidious Attic ” whose 
ethical teaching was virtuous, but his metaphysics naught. The 
author's favourite sage is naturally Pyrrbo. 

The unpleasantest and most characteristic chapter is devoted to 
the Christian Church and its Founder. The treatment of the life 
of our Lord is not less shallow than flippant and offensive; a few 
sentences—by no means the most objectionable—may suffice to 
indicate its general tone; “It is probable that (Christ) 

that exquisite, if effeminate, type of beauty which is 
not infrequent in the East. One might fancy that his tiger-tawny 
hair glistened like a flight of bees, and that his face was whiter 
than the moon, &c.&c. . . . But he had nointention of founding 
a new religion, and still less of substituting a personal doctrine 
for the Mosaic law. . . . Jesus was in no sense a scientist, but 
his insight was piercing and his intuition clairvoyant. He was 
the most transcendent of rebels.” Here we have the theology of 
‘Renan without his genius or his grace. And our author's appre- 
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cannot of course say whether author or printer is responsible 
for the novel form in which classical names and terms are 
presented to us, but it is odd to read eg. of the philosopher 

Anaxagorus,” of Boniface VIII.’s “ Bull, Ausculata fili,” and of 
“ Sextus V.” being “pueruwm amator.” From Christ and Chris- 
tianity we at a bound to Spinoza, Schopenhauer—evidently a 
favourite of the author's—and the pessimists and Positivists of our 
own day. But perhaps by this time our readers have had —— 
of Mr. Edgar Saltus and “the great Negation.” They may li 
however to hear the conclusion of the matter in his own words; 
one critical clause we have taken the liberty of italicizing :— 

On this vista the curtain may be drawn. Neither poet nor seer can look 
beyond. Nature, who is unconscious in her immorality, entrancing in her 
beauty, savage in her cruelty, imperial in her prodigality, and appalling in 
her convulsions, is not only deaf, but dumb. There is no answer to any 
appeal. The best we can do, the best that has ever been done, is to re- 
cognize the implacability of the laws that rule the universe, and con- 
template as calmly as we can the nothingness from which we are come and 
into which we shall all disappear. The one consolation that we hold, 
though it is one which may be illusory too, consists in the belief that when 
death comes, fear and hope are at an end. Then wonder ceases; the 
insoluble no longer perplexes; space is lost ; the infinite is blank ; the 
farce is done. 


BOOKS ON LAW.* 


IT The Law and Practice of Joint-Stock Companies the authors 
deal with the difficult questions of Joint-Stock Company law 
in a very clear and satisfactory manner, beginning with the pro- 
motion and ending with the winding-up and dissolution of a 
Company.” Although this is a second edition, it may in reality be 
considered as a new book; for the subjects of winding-up and 
dissolution have been added since the first edition. In addition 
to the very able treatise on Company law, the author and his col- 
leagues have collected all the important decisions concerning 
Company law; and, in doing so, have adopted a most useful 
system of reference, giving references to all, and not to one only, 
of the acknowledged Reports in which any case appears. The 
forms and precedents given at the end leave nothing to be desired, 
and, what is most important, the index is copious and well 
arranged. Doubtless this book will be found most useful not only 
to lawyers, but also to shareholders and the public generally. 

Mr. Chaster appears to think that by stringing together, with 
very inadequate connecting or explanatory text, under the head- 
ings “ Sheriffs,” “ Police,” “ Excise Officers,” &c., a certain number 
of sections of various statutes, and the decisions in certain cases 
in which such officers were parties, and by appending thereto an 
index from which it is very difficult to find any reference that may 
be required, he has written a work “that,” to quote his own 
words, “may in some humble degree minister to preserve the 
liberties of the people of this country,” which “ have, it must not 
be forgotten, been purchased with the blood and treasure of our 
ancestors, and have been maintained by the mental and physical 
labours of thousands of earnest and good men who have preceded 
us.” We fear that the book before us will not, even in the 
humblest degree, assist in the preservation of these liberties, but 
will rather tend to confuse the mind of the reader as to what in 
reality they are. 

Mr. Scrutton has written a book which will supply a want that 
has been long felt—namely, the want of a book to which merchants 
and even lawyers can refer, and find easily and quickly what are 
the duties, liabilities, end 1 remedies of shipowners, charterers, 
and other persons connected with the transport of goods by sea. 
The author also gives the interpretation put upon the usual ciauses 


contained in Charterparties and Bills of Lading by the courts of | 
law. The work is well arranged for quick reference, in short — 
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articles, to each of which are appended the decisions of the courts 
which illustrate the principles laid down in the text, and the index 
is clear. Altogether the book will be found most useful, especially 
to merchants. 

The Law relating to Protestant Nonconformists is a useful little 
book, which will be found to have carried out the author's in- 
tention—namely, that of supplying a practical and intelligible 
handbook to the laws which atfect Protestant Nonconformists and 
their places of worship. The author explains the marriage and 
burial laws particularly well, and also deals with the Mortmain 
Acts and the construction of Trusts, but of course is unable to do 
this very fully in so small a book. The question of the removal 
of ministers and the tenure of office by them is also treated of, 
and the principal decisions on these points are given. Alto- 
gether the book is one that can be recommended to Protestant 
Nonconformists of every denomination. 

The Tithe Acts will be useful to any person wishing to trace the 
course of legislation with regard to tithes during the last fifty 
years. Ata time like this, when the question of tithes is so pro- 
minently before the public, it would have been more satisfactory 
if Mr. Bolton had given some short explanation of what tithes 
are, how they arose, and what the law affecting them was pre- 
vious to the year 1836. As it is, this book is merely a reprint of 
all Tithe Acts since 6 & 7 Will. IV., c. 71, with some observations 
by the author as to how, in his opinion, the provisions of the 
Extraordinary Tithe Redemption Act, 1886, ought to be carried 
out by the Commissioners appointed under that Act. 

Mr. G. H. Stutiield in his book gives the law with regard to 
betting, time bargains, and gaming as it now stands, and brings 


down to date the various judicial decisions that have been pro- 
nounced about transactions on the Stock Exchange. In the pre- 
sent edition is contained a summary of the law and decisions 
' as to what constitutes a gaming-hcuse and the offence of betting 
in a public place. We cannot help thinking that the rules on 
betting, as arranged by the Committee at Tattersall’s, are hardly in 
their proper place in a book professing to deal with the law in 
respect of betting; and we would further suggest that, if the 
author does make use in his preface of the slang phrase “ welch,” 
he should spell it correctly, and not print it as “ welsh.” 

The author of Order from Chaos professes to furnish a settle- 
ment of the vexed questions of land tenure and registration of 
title in England in the form of a draft of a proposed law. The 
author modestly claims for his proposals that “‘ they may without 
any violent revolution, and without any confiscation of individual 
rights, save such as are utterly obnoxious to reason and equity,” 
bring “the tenure of land . . . rapidly . . . into consonance with 
the ideas and requirements of this century.” He also suggests 
that he has furnished a “ basis for a comprehensive system of local 
self-government.” As to the author's idea of what is not “con- 
fiscation of individual rights,” we would call attention to his 
proposal on p. 132 that the Lord-Lieutenant of any county shall 
at once begin an action for ejectment against any owner of 
land in such county whom he has previously warned, and that 
if the Court decides that the owner has made a use of his 
land obnoxious to the common weal (whatever that may mean), 
the owner is to be deprived of his land without any compen- 
sation, The extent of the author's knowledge of economic law 
and of history may be gau from one paragraph in his pre- 
amble, wherein he alleges that the reason why “these islands 
do not nearly produce the amount of food which they are capable 
of producing” is the “obstacles placed in the way of transfer of 
ownership of land by the conservance of obsolete laws and worn- 
out customs,” such as entail, settlements, ill-defined rights in land, 
and others. In short, this book is evidently written by an 
admirer of Messrs. Bradlaugh and Labouchere, who has never 
taken the trouble to learn the rudiments of the subjects about 
which he attempts to lay down the law, and who apparently 
thinks that the only requisite to make a fine peroration to his 
preamble is to print the word people in capital letters. 


POST-NORMAN BRITAIN.* 


6 ARLY BRITAIN,” the title of the series to which this 
book belongs, is evidently held by the Committee of the 
S.P.C.K. to be a term capable of considerable latitude of con- 


struction. While in the case of the volume before us its significa- 
tion is restricted to England, it extends, as regards time, as late as 
1688. Mr. Hewlett’s aim is to exhibit the eflects that have been 
| produced on the history of the English people by influences from 
| abroad, whether exercised in the domain of politics, of religion, of 
literature, or of art, from the accession of Henry III. to the 
Revolution. While he does not claim for his book any higher 
place than may be given to a “ compilation,” he has presented 
us, Within a narrow compass, with a useful and, on the whole, a 
satisfactory account of a wide subject. His treatment of the 
literary side of his work is commonplace, and shows no sign of 
independent thought or reading; indeed, he does not pretend to 
do more than tell us what either Hallam or Professor Morley 
has said about the books he enumerates. He is decidedly 
at his best on political history, and though he tells us that 
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| 
ciation of the history of the Church is on a par with his appre- 
ciation of its Founder; “ Her sway was immense and uncontested. 

And what a sway it was! Temples, statues, and manuscripts 
were destroyed. Bands of monks went about pillaging and 

demolishing whatever they could.” This for the early Church, 

| but matters did not improve in the middle ages; “The only 

theory of right was might, and of this the Church held the 

| reins. Many of the bishops were little better than bandits.” Of 
the inner ag 2 of history, and even of its outward facts in 
any large sense, Mr. Saltus has no p at all. He has acquired 
a certain knowledge of details, can tell some amusing 
anecdotes and sometimes says smart things—which are seldom | 
pertinent and ay offensive. He is just one of those people 
who cannot see the wood for the trees, and they are the last 

ople qualified to dabble in philosophical speculation. We | 
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Calvin’s system of church government was democratic, he is 
generally trustworthy and always temperate in what he y* on 
religious matters. Several interesting notices are given of the in- 

uction of new industries, of improvements in horticulture, and 
the like. Some obvious mistakes will be noted, especially in the 
earlier part of the book, For example, the last abbot of Glaston- 
bury was not put to death for “denying the royal supremacy,” for 
he had taken the oaths when required to do so. Again, Drake 
scarcely set sail in 1577 with only a single ship; and the account 
we have here of Sebastian Cabot, of his “‘ successful expeditions in 
the reign of ry! VIII.” and, above all, of his voyage “ in con- 
junction with Sir Thomas Perte, in the course of which he dis- 
covered Hudson's Bay, and gave to several places on its coast 
English names,” is so erroneous that we marvelled much where 
it came from, until we discovered that it was copied from the 
Pictorial History of England. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE VOCAL ORGANS.* 


ie this latter half of the nineteenth century, a man is considered 
little short of a failure if be is not scientific in method. 
Science being defined very much in the same way as orthodoxy 
was, it naturally results that there is a vast difference between 
“my science and your science.” Of late years the honourable pro- 
fession of teachers of singing has been handled with considerable 
freedom, not to say violence, by medical men. Hitherto the 
physician had taken the advice tendered to the cobbler, and had 
stuck to his last; but, alas! the fascination of meddling with 
other people's business is apparently as strong in the faculty of 
medicine as amongst any other body of mortals ; and some venture- 
some spirits have rushed in where wiser ones have feared to 
tread. At first these ardent reformers had it all their own way— 
speaking generally—and were the observed of all observers; but 
time has shown that, after all, the accumulated experience of 
generations of teachers of singing is more likely to be of ase in 
ractice than the rigid theoretics of the new school. It has 
mn found, as it was already known amongst those who made 

it their study, that no hard and fast rules will suit each and 
every voice, and that he or she will prove to be the best teacher 
who has devoted himself or herself to the training of voice rather 
than to dissection of the muscles of the vocal organs of the 
dead, or to laryngoscopic examination of the living body. The 
value of Mr. Morell Mackenzie's book lies in the fact that he 
fairly acknowledges that he does not deal with what he terms 
the esthetic side of the subject, but that, as a physician of 
experience, he simply wishes to express his opinion on eo 
efiects of voice-training. The result is a practical useful 
handbook which, if the physiological information (for we do 
not pretend to give an opinion on that part of the book) be as 
sound as the views on voice-training, certainly deserves success. 
“It is of the utmost importance,” says the author, “to have 
& thoroughly good teacher. But how, it may be asked, in such a 
crowd of pretenders are competent instructors to be distinguished 
from quacks? I answer (not to speak it Psnage ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them!’” By the excellence of their pupils 
are the best professors of singing known, and a surer test cannot 
be found. As far as Mr. Morell Mackenzie's remarks about voice- 
training are concerned, there is perhaps nothing particularly new 
or original; but for this we do not in any wise blame him, as 
the subject hardly admits of any new form of treatment, and the 
best way of handling is that which he has employed, and in which 
any first-class teacher of the old and successful school would have 
been able to post him up in a very short time. The great thing in 
the book is that be sees and acknowledges that the so-called 
scientific method which presupposes a vast knowledge of anatomical 
and physiological knowledge is not the true method of voice- 
training, and by doing so he deals a blow to those theorists who 
are unable to adapt their methods to each voice as it is presented 
to them. He laughs at the idea of creating a voice, and very 
tightly derides the other idea that a mechanical arrangement 
can in any way benefit it. He does not range himself on the side 
of those who deprecate instruction in singing for children, but 
he makeg rather a startling assertion that “ choristers seldom 
develop into really good singers,” whilst almost in the same 
breath he states that three of the four greatest tenors England 
has produced during the last century were all choristers. Braham, 
Sims Reeves, Edward Lioyd, and Joseph Maas were all, save the 
first, trained choirboys. We cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Mackenzie is a little carried away by his own eloquence when 
he says “they are in the strictest sense brilliant exceptions to 
the dismal rule” which he has laid down that no good can come 
out of that Nazareth—the choir. On the contrary, the cathedral 
choirs of England have supplied many first-class male singers, and 
the three greatest that have ap during the last thirty years ; 
while in Jean-Baptiste Faure was a chorister of St. Nicholas 
de Champs, and in Germany Josef Titchatschek a chorister of 
St. Michael’s, Vienna. What more does Mr. Mackenzie want? 
He may jeer at “training en masse,” whatever that may mean ; 
but, if he had had some experience of the benefits accruing to 
musical education from singing in well-conducted choirs—and most 
of our cathedral choirs are well conducted—he would have been 
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more careful in making so obviously rash a statement as that 
condemnatory of choral singing. Here we see the doctrinaire 
cropping up. Mr. Mackenzie has probably come across some one 
who has suffered from what he calls “a shouting contest,” and 
at once he condemns all choirs without giviog any farther thought 
to the subject. No good choir-master or organist would permit 
shouting to damage the voice; for good voices are few, and are 
greatly treasured by those who have the fortune to have them in 
their choirs. The cathedral choirs of England, taken as a whole, 
are great schools of singing, and have produced the finest English 
male singers of the present day. 

“ The Care of the Formed Voice” and 

wg ygiene for Singers” are very valuable, coming as the 

do from one who has had a large nn of the ae be, hej 
artists of Europe under his hands at one time or another, and his 
consequent experience must be very large; and the same may be 
said of his essay on the speaking voice and the training thereof. 
The book, however, as we have said before, may be recommended 
as a wholesome antidote to those new treatises which are now 
constantly appearing with respect to the training and care of the 
singing voice, and which, while loaded with much scientific jargon, 
are hopelessly bewildering to the real voice trainer. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


HE story of a “wonderful leader and an equally wonderful 
revolt” is told with much picturesque force in Mr. F. Bayford 
Harrison’s Masaniello: a Nine Days’ Wonder (Griffith, Farran, & 
Co.) The book enjoys the advantage of a hero who will be new 
to many English boys, in addition to being a really good example 
of the historical tale. Mr. Stanley Berkeley contributes some 
Sy illustrations. On the title-page of Mr. R. M. Ballantyne’s 
he Pirate Chief (Nisbet & Co.) no fewer than eS | 
books are named as the work of this prolific and popular writer, 
the “ &c. &c.” that follows the list “ speaks volumes.” The Pirate 
Chief is a good story of its kind, though by no means worthy of 
ranking with the author's best. It is somewhat strange that pub- 
lishers do not issue new editions of Mr. Ballantyne’s first writi 
some of which would now possess all the attraction of new 
and call for reproduction on their own merits. Among the eight- 
and-twenty referred to, we miss Zhe Coral Island and other 
examples of Mr. Ballantyne’s most original work. A Search for 
the Mountain of Gold (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), by W. Murphy, 
is an exciting story of life and adventure on the prairies among 
Pawnees and Comanches, That the gold-seekers find nothing 
but iron pyrites 4 disappoint boy readers; but there is ample 
compensation in the thrilling incidents of the story and in 
the amusing and account of the hero's fortunes. Espe~ 
cially entertaining is Jack Wheeler's success as a medicine-man, 
though it is rather amazing that the sharp-eyed Indians never 
detected his chemical experiments. Bartholomew Legate (Swan 
Sonnenschein), by Florence Gregg, is a story of the last of 
the Smithfield martyrs, built up of slender historical materials, 
but wrought with skill and vivacity, The story is interesti 
in itself, while the historical presentment is both careful 
accurate. Altogether a capital book for serious young 5 people. 
Kintail Place (Swan Sonnenschein) would be more readable if 
it were not impeded by some chapters of prologue that are 
very involved and altogether superfluous. The author seems to 
have started with the intention of illustrating the evils that 
spring from rash presumptionof guilt, though thisisabandoned when 
the story of Marie de Donnissan commences in the third chapter. 
From this point progress is simple and straightforward through 
all the vicissitudes and horrors of the revolutionary war in 
Vendée, the varying fortunes of which are depicted with a good 
deal of power and circumstantial detail, Books for girls are so 
seldom satisfactory in all respects, it isthe more gratifying to be 
able to commend Mrs. Douglas's Gladys Ramsay (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.), an interesting and wholesome story, told with much 
sympathy and considerable power. Another excellent story for 
girls is The Gates of Eden, by Mrs. Swan (Edinburgh: Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier). The Scottish characters are extremel 
well drawn, and the story throughout is true to nature and exce' 
lent in local colouring. Boys and girls alike will be charmed by 
Mrs. Molesworth’s Stlverthorns (Hatchards). Nothing could be 
more simple than the plan of this story, yet the interest 
is deep and sustained from first to last. } Hornibrook's 
The (Queen of the Family (Nisbet) is illustrated in a weak 
amateurish style that scarcely does justice to the author. The 
story is not ill told, though a little extravagant at times. See for 
Yourself (Nisbet) is a brief moral tale, illustrating the trite 
saying, “One the world does not know how the other half 
lives.” 


There is an incongruous air of distinction about the exterior of 
Bye-O-Baby Ballads (Boston : cottons. wom viewed among the 
more gaudy bindings of other picture-buoks. The one in gold 
and colours on the cover is decidedly “ blottesque,” and looks as if 
the book had just been rescued from a wet night on the lawn and 
was stilldamp. The ballads, which are ee and quaint, are 
written by Mr. Charles Stuart Pratt, and the “ water-colours and 
decoration” are by Mr. F. Childe Ilassam. The artistic work is 
admirably reproduced, and in some instances has all the character 
and hand labour. The decorative touches in colour and 
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—_ on the margins are often exceedingly spontaneous and 
delightful, though in some of the drawings the blue distances are 
painfully crude. On the whole, the book is a most welcome im- 

tion, and is very superior to the average child’s picture-book 
on this side of the water. Miss Kate Greenaway is not altogether 
successful in illustrating Mr. Bret Harte’s The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle (Chatto & Windus). The drawings of children are indeed 
charming, and are admirably coloured, but their connexion with 
the fascinating story is of the slightest. Mr. Winthrop Peirce, 
Mr. W. L. Taylor, and other artists have illustrated with 
admirable sympathy Longfellow’s Zhe Wreck of the Hesperus 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) The sea-pieces are full of vigour and 
actuality, and, together with good printing and tasteful binding, 
make this one of the prettiest of minor gift-books. The new 
volume of the Portfolio (Seeley & Co.) is not surpassed by any of 
its predecessors in the beauty of its mezzotints and engravings 
and the interest of its letterpress. Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Imagination 
in Landscape Painting,” with its excellent illustrative plates after 
the great masters, invests the volume with peculiar attraction. 
The illustrations in the text, however, touch a rare degree of 
excellence. Particularly noteworthy are the Luca della Robbias 
in Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s interesting article, Mr. Pearce’s sketches 
in the Campagna, and the larger number of the cuts illustrative of 
Mr. Hamerton’s treatise. 

The Christmas Numbers and Annuals make a brave and be- 
wildering show. The Illustrated London News is a capital 
number, with admirable drawings by Mr. F. Barnard, Mr. 
Louis Wain’s delightful studies of cats and kittens, and Mr. 
Taylor's excellent engraving after Mr. G. L. Seymour's “ Turkey 
in Egypt.” Mr. Bret Harte’s characteristic “ Millionaire of Rough- 
and-Ready” is also cleverly illustrated by Mr. Overend. The 
coloured plate after Sir J. I. Millais’s “ Little Miss Muffet” is 
one of the most agreeable of its kind. It is the Graphic, however, 
that is supreme in colour. The “ Yoicks! Tally ho!” of Mr. F. 
Morgan is the most ambitious attempt that bas yet been produced, 
though it is run very close by the smaller plates in the matter of 
artistic reproduction. The plates after pictures by Mr. John 
Charlton, Mr. Brewtnall, and Miss Jessie Macgregor are among 
the best. The Queen is a good and substantial number, with 
an excellent print of the Princess Louise's portrait of Sir 
Francis de Winton and a coloured plate after Sir J. E. Millais’s 
“ The Orphans.” Holly Leaves, the Christmas number of the Ii/us- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News, contains a varied selection 
of stories and sketches by Mr. Moy Thomas, Mr. Alfred Watson, 
Mr. W. H. Pollock, Mr. F. W. Robinson, and others. The illus- 
trations are of the right sort and seasonable, though of very 
diverse quality. The coloured picture, without which no Christmas 
number is complete, is after a design specially painted by Mr. 
C. T. Garland. Life is rendered vivacious by Mr. F’. C. Burnand’s 
“ Highly Improbable,” and is illustrated by “‘ A Happy Family ”— 
a study of cats in colour; “ High Life,” an harmonious design of 
an extremely tall and diaphanous young lady; and “ Low Life,” a 
study in black and white, that would be more grim and impressive 
if it were better printed. For its coloured attractiveness The 
Christian Million depends upon Mr. P. R. Morris's sentimental 
“Sisters” and Miss Jane Bowkett’s “ You can’t Read.” The 
Robin (W. Lucas) is a new venture in Annuals, edited by Mr. 
Athol Mayhew, illustrated by “The Little Nut Gatherer,” a 
coloured plate, and three illuminated mottoes in which birds and 
flowers make a pretty accord. The Christmas number of the 
World is entitled “ Brighton in the Season,” and contains some 
amusing short stories, and one about a ghost that is striking. Mr. 
Bryan's drawing of the King’s Road in the season contains a number of 
—, sketches of celebrities such as may be recognized by the 

iligent gazer. The smaller illustrations by Mr. Bryan are, however, 
more pleasing, if less interesting to the public. Punch’s “ Jubilee ” 
Almanack comprises some historical tableaux by Mr. Linley 
Sambourne illustrating the Victoria era, full of ingenious com- 
bination and inventiveness. In “Mr. Punch’s Prize Hiero- 
giyphic ” Mr. Harry Furniss shows what he can do in Zadkiel’s 
ine with a fertility of design and an obscurity of purpose that 
should make that astrologer pale with envy. Zhe Guilty River is 
the title of Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual, the work of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, and one of the most perverse imaginings of the 
author. There is nothing to commend in The Devil's Cauldron 
(Remington) but the title, which is decidedly attractive. The 
story is the thinnest in design, and incredibly dull in the telling. 
After such tedious trash, Mr. R. E. Francillon’s Golden Bells, 
Messrs, Grant & Co’s Annual, is positively refreshing. There is a 
touch of romance in the conception, and the story is well written, 
Mr. Unwin’s Annual is curiously entitled Zhe Witching Time. 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s “ By the Waters of Paradise” is the 
most seasonable story in the series, to which Mr. Norman, Mr. W. 
E. Norris, Miss Alma-Tadema, and Miss Mary Robinson con- 
tribute short effective stories. 
_ From Messrs. Blackie & Son we receive two examples of Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s “Old Fairy Tales,” Beauty and the Beast and 
Hop o’ My Thumb, the stories being re-told, and very skilfully, 
by Laura E. Richards. Mr. Browne’s illustrations in both in- 
stances are full of power and humour. The Bairn’s Annual 

ield & Tuer), edited by Miss Alice Corkran, and charmingly 

ustrated by Lizzie Lawson, is by far the best publication of its 
class. The stories by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, Mrs. W. K, Clifford, 
Mrs. Macquoid, and other well-known writers, are excellent 
entertainment for juveniles. Our Aubrey, by E. C. Phillips 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.), is a “schoolgirl’s story,” with some 


rather unnatural incidents. For instance, there is a little street Arab 
who yearns for some School Board official to compel him to go to 
school. Three Nights (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) is a capital story by 
Cecil Marryat Norris of the strange adventures of a dandified be 
among burglars and tramps. From the same publishers are issued in 
very tasteful bindings Elsie Dinsmore, Elsie’s Holidays, and Elsie’s 
Girlhood, a trilogy, by Martha Farquharson, that sets forth the 
trials and temptations of a good little girl of exasperating virtue. 
She is a conceited little prig, who lectures her father and her elders 
on their duties, and is a staunch Sabbatarian. If such unwhole- 
some books possessed any power or influence with young readers, 
there were some reason to reprehend such pernicious doctrines as 
they teach. Human nature as it is manifested in healthy children 
is, however, a sure antidote. Another antidote may be found in 
Mr. Silas K. Hocking’s Real Grit (Warne & Co.), a capital book 
for hearty, generous boys and girls. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MVM. HENRY GREVILLE seems to have settled down 
once more to Russian subjects; and, though we at least 
have no fault to find with her treatment of French ones, her 
readers have no reason to regret the reversion. Le Comte 
Xavier (1), partly a love-story and partly one of Nihilist adven- 
ture, is very good indeed in its somewhat facile kind; and in 
novel-writing, at any rate, a success in a facile kind is better than 
a failure in a difficult. It is eked out (much as bakers give, or 
used to give, a hunk of bread with a short-weight loaf) by a short 
sketch called “ Le Confidant,” which would have been better, 
perhaps, for a little more working out. On the other hand, the 
first of the two stories which make up the volume called Figure 
étrange (2), though it is the shortest, is much the best. It tells 
of the quaint and outwardly ludicrous but honourable and pathetic 
attachment between a Parisian great lady who is bitten with 
Japonaiserie and a real live Japanese, whom she first takes up as @ 
kind of magot. M. Léon de Tinseau has scored more than one 
success, but Robert d’Epirieu (3) is not quite worthy of him. The 
conduct of his hero, who leaves a handsome adventuress to whom 
he is practically engaged, and who is guilty of no misconduct, at 
least towards him, without a word of explanation, because other 
people speak evil of her, is not quite in accordance with our English 
ideas of the conduct of a gentleman, and the whole story appears 
somewhat out of the author's beat. Moreover, though Frenchmen 
are chartered libertines in the matter of foreign names, surely to 
call an American lady Miss Hartbret is going a little far? Tom 
Jones is English certainly, but is Jonestom? Mlle, Mairet’s 
André Maynard, peintre (4) is a well-told story, and an interesting, 
showing a faculty of doing more than one part of the novelist’s 
business adroitly. On the other hand, we confess that “ Ary 
Ecilaw’s” backstairs gossip (5) about Russian and German 
and Russo-German Courts bores us to extinction. To her pro- 
test, renewed for the third or fourth time, about “la véracité 
des faits que je raconte,” we have only to reply, “So much 
the worse.” These dull stories about bad manners and bad morals 
in high places appeal to absolutely nothing but a suobbish and ill- 
natured curiosity, They have no artistic interest or merit what- 
ever. And we can only say, as Mrs. Walter Scott said to Jetirey 
on a famous occasion, “ Madame Ary Ecilaw, I hope dey paid 
you well for writing this.” There certainly could be no other 
excuse. (Guerre auc maris (6) is less alarming than its title. It 
contains some fairly good stories, told, however, at too 
length. M. Poictevin has put the French language to the rack in 
Seuls (7), for the greater glory of MM. Zola and De Goncourt. 
Not having the weakness of James II. for the spectacle of torture, 
we have read little of his book. Za lionne d’Odessa (8), an 
unpleasant novel, may or may not be Russian in other points 
than sound and subject. This would account for a Neapolitan 
singer resident at Florence having the scarcely Neapolitan or 
Florentine name of Batchitchine, and for Egidio Perrari spel- 
ling his name Edjidio. Un billet de Loterie (9) only needs 
its author’s name to commend it to those who like his work. It 
is interesting to know that M. Verne recognizes the kindred of 
Englishmen and Scandinavians by the occurrence of the same 
aristocratic names, especially Hansen. The Duke of Hanse 
the Marquess of Hansen, Earl Hansen, Viscount Hansen, Lo 
Hansen, will please to take notice. It is a pity that M. Epheyre 
ever read, as he evidently has read, La morte amoureuse. 
He has based Possession (10) on something like the idea of that 
most charming story, spoiling it altogether in the process. 
But we can recommend M. Abraham Dreyfus’s (11) volume 
of theatrical stories. The second of them, La scéne a faire, 


(1) Le Comte Xavier. Par H. Gréville. Paris: Plon. 

(2) Figure étrange. Par Th, Bentzon, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(3) Robert d’Epirieu. Par Léon de Tinseau. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) André Maynard, peintre. Par Jeanne Mairet. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(5) Une altesse impériale. Par Ary Ecilaw. Paris: Lemerre, 

(6) Guerre aux maris. Par G. Vautin. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(7) Seuls. Par F. Poictevin. Paris: Tress et Stock. 

(8) Lalionne d’Odessa. Par L, de Soudak. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(9) Un billet de Loterie. Par Jules Verne. Paris: Hetzel. 

(10) Possession. Par C. Epheyre. Paris: Ollendorff. 
i L’incendie des Folies plastiques. Par A, Dreyfus. Paris: Calmann 
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is delightful. La femme endormie (12), though rather lower 
in the scale of art, will no doubt also have a public among 
such as love its style—crimes, magnetism, &c. In Hariette (13) 
the not uningenious author of Chut! and Shocking! has come 
back from the evil ways of Ary Ecilaw, which she seemed 
to be following in L’impératrice Wanda, and has written a 
good novel of a more legiiimate kind. “ L’Abs”(14) is not the 
beolute, but absinthe, which evil thing and another enchantress 
ht much ill on Pierre. M. Gobin’s novel is rather impro- 
bable in some situations, but displays power. The first of these 
statements applies better to Dans /a towrmente (15) than the last. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE me of Derry commences the dedication of his collected 
poems to his son with a naif reference to his life-iong cultiva- 
tion of poetry :— 
all my life of . 
make ession here. 
There is more than enough to justify the suspicion in the 
that appear in St. Augustine's Dream, a 
Paul, Trench, & Co.), while with regard to the poems now first 
printed there can be no doubt whatever that Dr. Alexander ie 
not merely suspected of poetry, but convicted as a poet. There is 
a sort o try, intellectual rather than emotional, of which 
scholars and thinkers are the producers, and the master-works of 
t minds are the inspiration. This inspiration, by the way, 
is one of the most genuine impulses in modern poetry, though we 
admit it is one very seldom acknowledged. Our poets love better 
to attribute their afflatus to some vague abstraction of nature, or 
to the complex problems of human society, or the deep heart of 
man. Be this as it may, we have in the present volume three 
notable examples of what may be called reflective poetry. They 
illustrate very completely the inspiring influence of St. Augustine, 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, and Bacon on a writer who has drawn 
deeply at the well-springs of religious and ) emer thought. 
Each in its distinctive style is a convincing demonstration of the 
poetic powers of one of the most eloquent and original of living 
preachers. In addition to the copious imagery, felicitous phrase, 
and other oratorical characteristics to be looked for naturally in 
the circumstances, they exhibit in a striking degree the faculty 
that invests the pregnant thoughts of the past with fresh light and 
significance. This is strikingly manifest in the five beautiful 
sonnets ted by St. Augustine, especially in the Platonic 
irit of the first two, while in the opening poem, “ St. Augustine’s 
Holiday,” the poetic vision has a persuasive actuality that enthrals 
the reader. pe sh in which the great Bishop and Father of 
the Church compares the African sea with the Italian lake are 
extremely effective. In “ An Old Volume of Sermons” the 
comparison of St. Bernard’s sermons on the Song of Songs with 
M. Renan’s Etude sur le Cantique is the motif of a deep-thoughted 
reverie and of pictures that glow with colour. “ The New 
Atlantis” is, we believe, a reprint. It is a meditation on Oxford 
during the Anglican Renaissance, when the ideal union of faith 
and knowledge, together with the Baconian vision—“ the fairest 
fable sunshine ever lit "—seemed attainable :— 
An Oxford of a more majestic growth— 
A Rome that sheds no blood and makes no slave— 
The perfect flower and quintessence of 
More reverent science, faith by far more brave. 
To quote this poem is to mar its pathos, and it may safely be left, 
with many of the minor pieces in the volume, to assure its author 
of a place among the small but illustrious band of English prelates 
and priests who have enriched the store of sacred and ethical 


ted by our picture exhibitions and the proportion 
of our so-called criticism. Mr. uet done well 
by his translation, The Introduction to Hegel's Philosophy of 


Fine Art (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), to which he has pretixed 
8 clear and relevant essay on the basis of Hegel's system. He is 
no more than just when he commends Mr. Hastie’s version of 
Michelet and Hegel, the first attempt of the kind in this country, 
and equally just in his general disapproval of analyses, . 
Rodney's analysis of the ’sthetik, published in Chicago and 
already noticed, is of very slight utility to beginners, and quite 
useless to artists who do not know German. Good translations of 
Goethe, Winckelmann, and Lessing already exist, and in Mr. 

uet’s Introduction the English reader is offered a preparatory 
study of an authority on esthetics scarcely second to those great 


writers. 
The Reformation in France (Religious Tract Society) is a concise, 
well-written historical text-book by Mr. Richard Heath, forming 


the second issue of the “ Church History Series.” The woodcuts, 
after old ints, are excellent, and a useful table of dates is 


y provided. 
The new volume of “ Morley’s Universal Library” is Thomas 


(12) La femme endormie. Par Pierre Sales. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(13) Harlette. Par l’auteur de “ L’impératrice Wanda.” Paris; Calmann 


(14) Pierre Par A. Gobin. Paris: Ollendortf. 
_ (45) Dans la tourmente, Par Ph. Despras, Paris; Olendorff. 


nd other Poems (Kegan | 


Francklin’s translation, Zhe Plays of Sophocles (Routledge), In 
his brief introduction the editor summarizes the life and work of 
Francklin, styling him “ the best eighteenth-century translator of 
the plays of Sophocles.” 

The Dogaressa (Remington & Oo.) is a translation by Clare 
Brune of Professor Melmonti’s La Dogaressa in Venezia, with a 
preface by Mr. Sala. These historical studies possess a wider sco 
than is implied by the title. They reveal with ey = art t 
magnificence that surrounded the wives of the Doges during the 
most brilliant epochs of the Republic, and throw a good deal of 
light on the status and influence of Venetian women in art and 
literature. The lives of the Do are sketches rather than 
biographies, but the more distinguished of these noble women 
figure in these pages with distinction and definite character, and 
are not absorbed in the splendours of their environment. The 
translator's work is skilfully done. 

An Italian Pilgrimage (Seeley & Co.) is a reprint of papers and 
ctures contributed to the Century Magazine and other periodicals 

y Mr. and Mrs. Pennell. This vivacious record of a tricycling tour 
in Italy is prefaced by a prologue in verse by Mr. C. G, Leland, 
neatly turned and of solemn progression, as befits a set of couplets 
written in an artist’s humour after the example of Bunyan. 
Mr. Pennell’s crisp, vivid, and sunshiny drawings are among the 
best he has given us. No more complete definition of “ illustra- 
tion” could be desired than the departure from Montepulciano 
(p. 114), where the radiant Sandrino convoys the travellers on his 
bicycle. To appreciate its force one must read Mrs, Pennell’s 
graphic account of the incident. 

The new volume of the “Camelot Classics” is a selection from 
Allan Cunningham, entitled Great English Painters (Walter 
Scott). The lives of Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Blake form Mr. William Sharp’s choice, and nothing could 
be better. But why does Mr. Sharp preface such a book with 
a tedious descant on pre-Raphaelitism and photography ? 

The Poetical Works of Byron (Walter Scott), in two 
volumes of the “Canterbury Poets,” needs a corrected title, for 
they are merely a selection, though a large one. Miss Mathilde 
Blind’s introduction is a difficult task, performed with good sense 
and excellent judgment. 

Children’s Stories of American Progress (Bickers & Son) is 
scarcely so well told as the companion volume on American 
history by the same writer. Many of the summaries of great 
events are ingloriously abridged, while few of the stories are 
invested with the charm or composed with the expressive brevity 
of the author's paraphrase of Prescott. 

The Head of the House (Religious Tract Society) is a moral tale 
by Evelyn Everett Green, that sets forth the triumphs over 
temper and conquests of self of a youthful household. The book 
is well written, though there is much in the characters depicted 
that is unnatural or incredible. The influence the pious little 
boy exercises over his self-willed relatives is altogether extra- 
v t. 

"Senioes as are the editions of The Christian Year, the “ St. 
Paul's Edition,” published by Messrs. Nisbet & Co., is, we believe, 
entirely novel. It combines Keble’s Calendar of Song with the 
Church Collects, and a selection of meditative passages from the 
works of Canon Liddon, The prose extracts are well chosen, and 
fairly appropriate. 

Primrose Lady's Letter and Reference Book (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) is a volume for memoranda designed by Mrs. 
Alexander, not alone in the interests of the Primrose lady, but 
equally to the advantage of any other lady. Every page has its 
improving mottoes, and its columns wherein to record particulars 
of correspondence, the times of posting letters, and the titles of 
books read or lent. The author justly prizes methodical habits, 
and her own example of method is certainly worthy of support. 

Among our new editions are Mr, J, H. Ingram’s Life and Letters 
of Edgar Allan Poe (Allen & Co.), Miss Thackeray's Mrs. Dymond 

Smith, Elder, & Co.), and Mr, Henry James's 4n International 

isode, §c. (Macmillan & Co.) 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been Removep from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Hart, 
83 Sournampton Srreet, Stranp, Loypon, W.C. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Fornerrnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, and of Messrs. GaLiGNaNi, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 
The Saturpay Review can also be had of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 
15 Quai Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J, G. Fotasruyenam, 59 Rue 
@ Antibes, Cannes, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM. —FAUST. At Eight o'clock. Mephistopheles, Mr. 


HENRY EMERY. box Ot Mr. ALEXANDER ; Martha, Mrs. CHIPPENDALE; 
Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 till 5. Seats booked by letter or 


Margaret, Miss EME 
telezgram.—LYC 


“(THE i VALE of TEARS,’ DORE’S LAST GRE EAT 
URE, leted afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW atthe DOR! 
gat. | "Bond dally: Leaving th the Pretorium,” "and his 


(THE NEW ATHENAUM CLUB—Scientitic, Literary, and | 
Social_has VACANCIES for a ireied number of additional MEMBERS without | 
Entrance Fee. Particulars, with list of Vic a will be forwarded 
on application to the SECRETARY, 26 Suffolk ‘Btreet. Pall Mall, 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
}PIPHANY TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18. 


THE DEGREE OF B.A. CAN BE OB OBTAINED IN TWO YEARS. 
Schol and Exhibiti of the Annual Value of about £2,000. 
For particulars apply to THe ReGisTRar, The Castle, Durham. 


~~ INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
The course of et nged to At an ENGINERN for employment in Europe, 
is arranged to n t 
or the ‘Colonies es. Fi TY sc ill be admit ted in employment = 
the will offer Fifteen in Indian Public Works 
partm and Two in the Indian — Fo » apply 
the ScOMETARY. at the College. 


JSLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Vice-Chairman of Council—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY.K.C.B..C.LE. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New Com. 
Boarders are received Classica! and Modern Departments. Army Navy Classes. 
rs are received by the Head- Master, and by three Assistant- ) Aba including the 
French Master (in whose house Fiench is exclusively spoken). Special arrangements for 
Jaden The rive in ‘Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys all the advan 
ern climate Chapel, Gymnasium, Racquet =. Lg ives Courts; fea 
Bathing and Boating. ctuses, apply to Rev. the HEAD-MastT. 
Next TERM CO. MENCES anuary 22. 


RADLEY COLLEGE—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, 
20) rin June nex ‘andida ust hav 


WE ESTM MINSTER SCHOOL. .—There will take place on the 
yacancih ES ‘an ihe Foundaiis. tou the 


SouTH KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road, ,8.W. ADV 
MENTARY CLASSES Y 

wt. Sune. ‘A separate house adjoining for Resident t Pupils. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on Friday. January 14, 1857. 

ARMY AND UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 

MESSBS. JA! JAMES & BUSHNELL bave passed 97 out of 

All but 5 qualified. All sent up for Universit Motrin elon in 

ihe thn years passed. Next Term begins January 4, 1887.— Hillcourt, 


ro PARENTS.—There is a very exceptional 
f the first P) tory Schools in England (and in the healthiest past) a 

romising BOY cess reading for Public Schoo! Scholarships.—Address, in 

Fret instance, Rev. OXON 39 Cromwell Grove, West Kensington Park. . 


HOUSE, Windlesham, Bagshot.—A PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS between 7 and 14, and a Home for Indian 


Chi ee Headmaster, the Rev. C. B. FENDALL, M.A. 
we Bice "boys, wel! prepared.” ‘Extract from a letter to the Rev. C. B. 


Fendall, fom the Headmaster ot a Publ.c School. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Great 

Seicsed —— for the study of Modern Languages, Music, auc Painting.—Sie. Lace, Lausanne, 
Wilzerian 


ASTERSHIP. — The SKINNERS’ COMPANY 
ropose to uppoint, a HEAD-MASTER for the Middle School now being erected for 

200 + a. at Tunbridge Wells. Fixed yearly stipend, £109, with capitation ye not yet 
fixed, | “2 and He must be a Graduate of 
t orty years of om parti- 

some University the Unite ngdom, and not exceec y years of age. 


culars and torms of —- can be obtained (rom the CLER’ pany, 8 
Hall ,8 Dowgate Hill, London, E.C. -C. Applications must be seut in by January 5, 1387. 


A FRENCH LADY, a Governess by profession, has met with 
asevere accident some months since, and broken her arm. It was badly set, and she 
is now patorasies a special treatment in hopes of recovering the use of it, Some time is 
required for this,and meanwhile her resources are exhausted. She urgently appeals to the 
benevolent for some ASSISTANCE. The case is recommended by the Kev. FRaNcis 
Murray, Chislehurst 
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lIaventions fro tol 
om’ m 884, including the patent tuning apparatus, possessing the power 


r Pian 
SONS, Pianoforte Manuf igmore Street, 
8, Pi 18, 20, and 22 St 
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THE LITERARY MACHINE, E, patented for holding a Book, 


&c., in paw ition howe an and os the Face from the Fire. 
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